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WHEN FOUND— 


A FEW years back we were compelled to close our pages to 
further contributions on the Drood Mystery. We had, we 
thought, been very generous to those who desired to express views on 
the subject, but our space being limited, we had to consider the tastes 
and interests of other Dickensians. The exercise, however, of attempt- 
ing to solve the many mysteries in the book is far too fascinating for 
anyone to think for a moment that it will ever be terminated, and during 
the last month or two the many points which create controversy and 
speculation have been discussed once more in the press with renewed 
agitation and vehemence. These points have not only to be recorded 
in our pages, but facilities given to the opposing advocates for their 
elaboration or refutation. 
* agi * 
Our present issue, therefore, is more or less a Drood one. We 
have not been able to print all the articles sent us, and consequently 
have chosen those which present different points of views. Mr. 
Cuming Walters, in dealing with Miss Kavanagh’s pamphlet and the 
correspondence in “ The Times Literary Supplement,” naturally is 
unshaken regarding his own theme; Mr. Montagu Saunders confesses, 
on the other hand, that ‘‘ maturer consideration ’”’ has made him change 
his mind over the main feature of the plot and states his new theory. 
Mr. Carden is a new comer in the fray. He has written a book to prove 
many things, but his contribution to our pages is confined to a further 
advocacy of Tartar’s claim to the part of Datchery. His case is 
strengthened by the statement that he has found a new réle for Helena 
Landless perfectly fitting the qualities and character which have 
singled her out as capable to play the part of Datchery. 
* * * k * 


It has long been known that, as far back as 1871, Augustin Daly, the 
theatrical manager, had asked Charles Allston Collins, who designed 
the wrapper for the Drood parts, for a dramatised version of the book, 
and rumour had it that an important letter from the artist was in the 
possession of Augustin Daly, which, if it did not entirely solve the 
mystery, would help considerably towardsit. That letter has now been 
published and we reprint it on another page. The fifth contribution 
to the subject is from the pen of Mr. J. C. Squire, which apparently is 
meant to sweep the whole army of Droodists into a bottomless abyss 
much in the manner in which Mr. Podsnap would have done it. 

= te Se ORR 
In a symposium on what books famous men read and re-read, 
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contributed to “‘ John O’ London’s Weekly,” we find that out of eight 
answers Dickens’s books figure in three. Mr. E. V. Lucas mentions 
Pickwick, Mr. W. J. Locke includes Dickens, which he is always re- 
reading, Bishop Welldon, naming four special volumes, says he is “ an 
incurable admirer of Dickens, who has been a friend to me in many 
disconsolate hours.” 


* * * * * 
In the same paper some figures are given as to the relative popularity 
of books in the public libraries. “‘ The Victorian Giants,” we are in- 
formed, “ except Dickens are three-penny.” 
* bo * * * 


“The British Weekly ” also has been asking its readers what were 
their favourite books during the war. Of four replies quoted at length 
we find one chaplain mentions Edwin Drood ‘“‘and the problems it raises,” 
and Dombey and Son; and another, after a long list, says: ‘ But if 
one were asked to state the two books which consciously helped one 
supremely, I should have no hesitation in naming The Epistle to the 
Hebrews and The Pickwick Papers. 

* * * * * 

At Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s book sale recently a quill pen 
used by Dickens at Boulogne, where he wrote parts of Hard Times, 
brought £20. 

* * * * * 

Apropos of the re-opening of the “Old Vic,’ a contemporary 
reprints the paragraph by John Hollingshead describing a visit he made 
there in its old days, which contains the following account of the 
murder of Nancy in Oliver Twist, a favourite play of the time :— 

‘‘ Nancy was always dragged round the stage by her hair; and, 
after this, Sikes always looked up defiantly at the gallery. He 
was always answered by one loud and fearful curse, yelled by the 
whole mass, like a Handel Festival chorus. The curse was 
answered by Sikes dragging Nancy twice round the stage; and 
then, like Ajax, defying the lightning. The simultaneous yell then 
became louder and more blasphemous. Finally, when Sikes, 
working up to a well-rehearsed climax, smeared Nancy with red 
ochre, and, taking her by the hair, seemed to dash her brains out 
on the stage, a thousand enraged voices, which sounded like ten 
thousand, with a roar of a dozen escaped menageries, expressed a 
fierce determination to tear his sanguinary entrails from his san- 
guinary body.” 

* * * %* * 

The block of buildings in Hampstead Road known as Mornington 
Crescent is, with other property, we understand, to be sold and is doomed 
to destruction. One of the houses included in the block is 262 Hamp- 
stead Road, where George Cruikshank once lived and where he drew the 
pictures for Oliver Twist. It has been suggested that the house 
should be acquired by the Dickens Fellowship. A laudable proposal 
enough, but as that Society has not yet been able to acquire a house 
that Dickens lived in and wrote his books—a lamentable state of 
affairs considering how many persons there are willing to furnish it 
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as a Dickens Museum—it is hardlyto be expected that it will 
purchase a house because it was once occupied by an artist who 
illustrated two of the novelist’s books. Adjoining this property 
there is a Dickens landmark—-Wellington House Academy—where the 
novelist went to school and of which he wrote at length. But we 
believe this is not to meet the fate of the other houses. 

ee LENT 

In a spiritualistic book recently published entitled, “So Saith 
the Spirit,” by a King’s Counsel, the following passage occurs :— 
“Father Olivert,” says: ‘I was in Westminster Abbey the other 
day, and I saw many spirits there... I spoke to the great Charles 
Dickens, and we exchanged our views, etc. While we were talking 
thus another spirit came to join us. He was hailed joyfully by Charles 
Dickens, and I recognised the truly immortal Scott !!... He is still as 
modest as he was on earth. After some conversation I mentioned 
Thackeray. ‘Oh,’ said Scott, ‘I saw William Makepeace the other 
day, and passed him on to Dickens. I’m too busy squabbling with 
Macaulay to heed anyone else !_ I have a good joke over him about my 
Dryden!’ And he laughed merrily.” 

* ae Pe * * 

Our frontispiece is from a sketch of Dickens, made by Pierre 
Morand at the Tremont House, Boston, January 23rd, 1842, the 
day after the novelist’s arrival in America. The picture is now in 
the collection of Mr. W. K. Bixby, with whose permission it is repro- 
duced. The portrait was in colours, and a facsimile appeared in 
“Charles Dickens and Maria Beadnell,” with the following 
comment:—When on Saturday evening, 22nd January, at their 
landing at the Boston wharf, a Press reception committee 
saluted Mr. Dickens from the shore, Mrs. Dickens called his 
attention to the inadequacy of his travelling costume for the occasion, 
when he nonchalantly replied : “‘ Never mind that, dear, we are on the 
other side now.” Next Sunday morning, however, he came down to 
the hotel parlour, dressed up for a walk, precisely as represented in 
this sketch—Navy blue cloth coat with gilt buttons, buff cashmere 
vest and light gray trousers without the black band on the seams, 
and a somewhat heavy looking silk hat. He still wore the brown 
pea-coat as an overcoat, though he appeared in New York some weeks 
later in a more fashionable wrap. His expression, which was very 
changeable, seemed almost radiant on that morning, and upon being 
joined by his wife and Col. Normandy, he took a stroll over the Boston 
Common and some of the most notable streets, besides spending a 
brief time at church. Pirrre Moranp. 

* * * * * 

A correspondent reminds us, in reference to the paragraphs in our last 
issue on the subject of Prohibition in America, that even Paul Dombey 
would not survive the test of the American lady Prohibition advocate, 
for he had his table beer at Dr. Blimber’s. 


* % * * * 


Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith, President of the Toronto Branch of the Dickens 
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Fellowship, contributed four paintings to the British Colonial Society of 
' Artists’ Exhibition held at Burlington~House last year. One of 
these was ‘‘ The Pickwick Club,” depicting Mr. Pickwick in the act 
of addressing the members. It is a fine piece of painting and Mr. 
Bell-Smith has very kindly given it as a donation to the Dickens Home 
for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors, and we invite offers from our readers. 
The picture is to be seen at the Headquarters of the Fellowship at 
14 Clifford’s Inn. In forwarding us the picture, Mr. Bell-Smith says : 
“of the picture I will say nothing more than to admit and disclaim 
any attempt at originality in the treatment of the characters or scene. 
Of course, Pickwick, no artist would think of changing from Seymour’s 
creation. Winkle and Tupman are also so clearly described that I 
have followed the originals closely, but in the case of Snodgrass, I 
have used my own fancy, and have invented a face that I think is new. 
In this I think I may be forgiven as all the drawings of this character 
in the early editions are mere expressionless nonentities.” The price 
Mr. Bell-Smith has put upon it is 25 guineas. 

* * * * * 


There has been quite a little flutter of excitement in the press lately 
over what is announced as a new discovery that Dickens wrote a 
“life” of Christ, and that the manuscript still remains unpublished. 
There is nothing new about this fact, of course, as every reader of 
Forster’s “‘ Life” of the novelist knows. It was written for his 
children and for them alone. Each one had a manuscript copy in the 
handwriting of Miss Hogarth presented to them, and as these children 
have passed away, their respective copies have gone back to the present 
head of the family, Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C. There was, however, 
one extra copy made, with Dickens’s permission, for his friend, Mark 
Lemon. Where that is now, we are unabletosay. It was the novelist’s 
wish that the MS. should never be published and this wish is not 
likely to be violated in spite of the tempting offers that have been made 
for its publication. The title of the MS., however, is “ The Children’s 
New Testament: an abstract of the narrative of the Four Gospels. 
For the use of Juvenile Readers. Written by Charles Dickens exclus- 
ively for his own children in 1846.” It is a very simple story as the 
title suggests. The opening chapter commences with the following 
paragraph: “‘ My dear Children, I am very anxious that you should 
know something about the History of Jesus Christ. For everybody 
ought to know about Him. No one ever lived who was so good, so 
kind, so gentle and so sorry for all people who did wrong, or were in any 
way ill or miserable. And as He is now in Heaven, where we hope to 
go, and all to meet each other, after we are dead, and there be happy 
always together; you never can think what a good place Heaven is, 
without knowing who He is, and what He did.” 

Sidiel, ih. ee 

In one of the two letters he wrote the day before he died, Dickens 
said: ‘“‘I have always striven in my writing, to express veneration for the 
life and lessons of our Saviour, because I feel it ; and because I re-wrote 
that history for my children—every one of whom knew it from having 
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it repeated to them—long before they could read, and almost as soon 
as they could speak. But I have never made proclamation of this 
from the house tops.” This was written in answer to a letter addressed 
to him by a correspondent, who took exception to a passage in the tenth 
chapter of Edwin Drood, respecting which he ventured to suggest that 
Dickens had, perhaps, forgotten that the figure of speech alluded to 
by him, in a way which was distasteful to some of his admirers, was 
drawn from a passage of Holy Writ which is greatly reverenced by a 


large number of his countrymen as a prophetic description of our 
Saviour. 
* * * * * 


“The MS. of the little ‘ History of the New Testament ’” say the 
Editors of the Novelist’s letters, “‘ is now in the possession of his eldest 
daughter. She has (together with her Aunt) received many earnest 
entreaties, both from friends and strangers, that this history might be 
allowed to be published, for the benefit of other children. These 
many petitions have his daughter’s fullest sympathy. But she knows 
that her father wrote his history onty for his own children, that it 
was his particular wish that it never should be published, and she 
therefore holds his wish as sacred and irrevocable.” This was written 
in 1879 and both the writers have since passed away. But. we know 
that this trust is still held sacred by the two remaining children 
of the novelist, Mrs. Perugini and Mr. Henry F. Dickens, K.C. 

* * * * * 


Reverting to Dickens’s reverence for the New Testament, the follow- 
ing reference to it in a letter to his son Henry will be of interest :— 


“But I most strongly and affectionately impress upon you the 
priceless value of the New Testament, and the study of that book 
as the one unfailing guide in life. Deeply respecting it, and bowing 
down before the character of our Saviour, as separated from the VAIN 
constructions and inventions of men, you cannot go very wrong, and 
will always preserve at heart a true spirit of veneration and humility. 
. . . These things have stood by me all through my life, and re- 
member that I tried to render the New Testament intelligible to 
you and lovable by you when you were a mere baby.” 


A similar reference to the New Testament, in his will, is too well known 
to need quotation here. 
ae Oe ee 

Mr. S. M. Ellis says “ The Old Madhouse,” William De Morgan’s last 
and unfinished novel, is somewhat similar to Edwin Drood in scheme, 
and adds: “ Dickens was the master at whose feet I sat,” De Morgan 
said to me on one occasion. But Dr. Carteret’s disappearance differs 
from that of Edwin Drood, because there is no ground for supposing 
the former to be alive after his evanishment. It is distinctly stated 
at the outset that thereafter “no man or woman born ever saw him 
again alive.” “Personally,” continues Mr. Ellis, “I think that Dickens, 
too, intended to reveal eventually that Edwin Drood was killed—not 
necessarily murdered—for many people, of course, hold a contrary 
opinion.” There has scarcely been a review of the book that has 
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not either likened it to Edwin Drood, or spoken of Mr. Wm. de 
Morgan as the man upon whom the mantle of Dickens had fallen. 
* * * *\ O* 

A little booklet has come into our hands. It is the “ Mumbles 
Visitors’ Accommodation Register.” Published by the ‘“ Mumbles 
Press” (Swansea), it gives information as to boarding houses and 
apartments at the famous resort. Glancing through it, we came upon 
what is surely a unique coincidence. We read: “ ‘ Kierwood,’ Rock 
Terrace. Comfortable Apartments; near Bays and Station; terms 
moderate. Mrs. Weller.” And the very next is: “ ‘Trafalgar House,’ 
Rock Terrace. Comfortable and Homely Apartments ; Central, near 
Station and Bays ; terms moderate ; healthy locality. Mrs. Dickens.”’ 
This is a very extraordinary coincidence. Mrs. Weller and Mrs. 
Dickens living, not simply in the same little town, but actually in 
the same street! The nearest to it that we can recall was the 
appearance of Charles Dickens, Robert Burns and Oliver Cromwell 
before the same Military Tribunal in the same day, and that was in 
a South Wales town, too. 

% * * * * 

We recently referred to the statement of an old compositor to 
the effect that Dickens’s “ copy ” was the worst he ever had to set— 
was so bad, indeed, that often Dickens himself could not read it. 
How is this to be reconciled with the statement, which we take 
from “ Tit-Bits” that “Charles Dickens, who, though he never 
employed a typewriter, was able te boast that of the authors of his 
time he made fewest corrections in a printer’s proof? We—politely, 
we hope—presumed to doubt the statement of the compositor. We 
also presume to doubt this second statement. We have never heard 
before that Dickens ever made such a boast. We doubt if he did. 
We should say that the truth lies between the two statements. 
Dickens’s “ copy ” was difficult, as anybody must agree who has seen 
any of his manuscripts, but not so bad as that of many another novelist. 

* * * * * 

The portrait of Dickens by Sem, which appeared as a frontispiece 
to our July number, has created a good deal of interest, but has brought 
forth no definite information as to the identification of “Sem.” <A 
correspondent draws our attention to a paragraph in Mr. Percy Fitz- 
Gerald’s “ Recreations of a Literary Man ”’ (1882), where, speaking of 
the various engravings of the novelist’s portraits, he goes on to say : 
“He (Dickens) always said himself that what he thought the best 
likeness was one of those gigantic heads on tiny legs, a form once in 
high favour, the original, by “Sem,” which I saw in a dealer’s shop.” 
This, no doubt, is the picture we reproduced. But still we ask, “ who 
was “Sem’”? Mr. T. W. Hill has written informing us that “Sem” 
is a pseudonym of a French artist, Georges Marie Goursat, who was 
born in 1863. Whether this is the artist whose identity we are seeking 
he is not yet able to be certain about, but hopes to return to the subject 
later. 

Tue Eprror. « 
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DROOD AND DATCHERY 


By J. CUMING WALTERS 


nt 


Pats has been unkind enough to compel me once more to engage 

in a discussion on the Drood mystery. An interesting brochure 
has been published, and in the columns of the “ Times Literary Supple- 
ment” a number of letters have appeared from the pens of well-known 
men. The main problem, of course, turns on “the Datchery 
assumption.” 

After the first general acceptance of my Helena Landless theory, 
some fourteen years ago, the inevitable reaction set in, though I am 
not without hope that the whirligig of time will bring its revenges. 
Mr. Andrew Lang, who began by telling me I had “ made the great 
discovery,” and there was “ nothing more to be said,” proceeded after 
a while to say a great deal and to cast doubt on the discovery he had 
praised, He made guesses of his own, but came to no definite conclusion. 
The “‘ Atheneum ” which declared I had “found the secret which had 
baffled all previous investigators,” some years later publicly favoured 
an alternative solution. The Bazzard-Datchery and the Tartar- 
Datchery schools arose, together with another school of despair whose 
creed was that all was vanity and that nothing could ever be settled 
at all; they “‘ evermore came out at the same door wherein they 
went.” 

All this was quite legitimate. The literary problem is an open one, 
and students may decide as they please. Some change their convictions ; 
I, to-day, not because I am obstinate, and not because I think consist- _ 
ency the highest of the virtues, am firm in my belief that the evidence 
for the Helena Landless theory is the strongest and is almost invincible. 
It best accords with Dickens’s methods, it reveals a remarkable design, 
and it admits of the only complete and satisfying conclusion of the 
story. That is my opinion—others think differently, and I listen 
to them with respect. 


EE: 


The ‘‘ New Solution of the Mystery of Edwin Drood,” by Mary 
Kavanagh (London: John Long, 9d. net.) is ingenious and well worthy 
of discussion. It contains some strong points, and an original theory 
is plausibly presented. The weakness of the whole case lies in its 
assumptions, Miss Kavanagh’s plan being, when evidence is lacking, 
to fill up the blanks with convenient hypotheses of her own devising. 
She has also a habit—very useful for her purpose—of setting forth as 
an unquestioned fact that which has yet to be proved, and the inex- 
perienced reader may therefore be rushed along to her conclusion by 
accepting unverified statements as if undisputed and true. Thus, on the 
first page she speaks confidently of the “ single buffer ”’ (Datchery) as 
“ disposing of a pint of sherry for his dinner,” which, if correct, would 
mar the theory that the single buffer was Helena Landless; but the 
book only tells us the pint of sherry was ordered, and that he waited 
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for it, not that it was consumed. This is a totally different thing, 
and most subtle and significant. My own contention is that Helena 
played the man’s part outwardly, but did nothing that detracted from 
her dignity and delicacy as a woman. 

Miss Kavanagh tells us, as if demonstrated or admitted, that “ the 
weight of evidence is greatly in favour of Edwin’s escape;”’ that 
“the picture drawn for the cover represents Edwin confronting his 
enemy”; that “ it is sufficiently clear Edwin is living’; that Dickens 
““ never drew a hero more deserving and lovable than Edwin Drood ” ; 
that “itis plain Edwin and Rosa were really attached to one another ” ; 
that it is ““ clear ”’ (a good many things are “ plain’ and “ clear ” to Miss 
Kavanagh) ‘‘ Edwin was smuggled on board a ship and taken out to 
sea, and had to rough it for four or five months”’; and so on. Who 
would think, from the manner of making these positive assertions, 
that every one of them is challenged, and that for myself I reject the 
lot ? 

The new theory, however, is an attractive one, and I am neither so 
prejudiced nor so unappreciative as to say that it is baseless. Granted 
that Drood escaped alive from Jasper’s murderous attack, we may 
safely assume that he re-appeared in some disguise. Hitherto the idea 
has been “jumped at” that, in such a case, Drood was transformed 
into Datchery, and, as R. A. Proctor put it, became Jasper’s Nemesis— 
‘“watched by the dead.”” Miss Kavanagh does better than this, and 
skilfully avoids Dickens’s obvious lure. Drood, she thinks, was none 
other than Tartar. She very cunningly works in the “ recognition ” 
of Tartar by Canon Crisparkle; she explains how Rosa was thrown off 
the scent and prevented from recognising her former lover; and she 
even advances some sort of a reason (very laboured, though it be) for 
Drood’s not making himself known to Neville Landless and thus 
rescuing that unfortunate man from peril. Certain phrases in the 
narrative are adroitly used to favour the idea, and the solution has far 
more to commend it, both as art and as argument, than that which is 
offered by the admirers of Mr. Bazzard. 

But the trouble with Miss Kavanagh’s theory is that she requires 
too many preliminary concessions and that she demands too much 
of our credulity. We are to grant that Edwia escapes and that some- 
how he is carried away on a ship. We are to grant that Dickens 
intended him to marry Rosa. We are to grant that in a few months 
he not only became a thorough and efficient sailor, but rose to the rank 
of naval lieutenant! We are to grant that this naval lieutenant 
wore a moustache for the purpose of disguise and in open defiance of 
the King’s regulations. We are to grant that because he wore this 
moustache and had “ developed a figure,’ Rosa would quite fail to 
recognise him. 

My faith is not equal to the strain—besides, I have too much respect 
for Dickens to think he would have conceived so many improbabilities 
and impossibilities. 

And who, in Miss Kavanagh’s opinion, was Mr. Datchery? Here, 
I admit, she gives us something really good. All who have 
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studiously read the story—(I think I have now read it through for 
about the fiftieth time)—are impressed by the fact that John Jasper 
had some mysterious connection with the East. Miss Kavanagh 
formulates this likely doctrine—that Jasper was not the real John Jasper 
at all, but an impostor, an Eurasian taking another man’s name; 
that the Princess Puffer knew, and that Helena Landless suspected, 
the fact; and that the false Jasper had murdered the man whose 
name he had appropriated. The adoption of this theory helps to 
elucidate a number of obscure allusions—the mysterious “ journey,” 
the “howl of the dog,” the “imaginary object in the abyss,” the 
“terrific shriek,” and all the ghastly dreams of the opium-soddened 
man haunted by some dreadful memory of the past. It would be quite 
in keeping with Dickens’s style and tradition that the identification 
and unmasking of the impostor should be the task assigned to a member 
of the Drood family coming from afar; and Miss Kavanagh suggests 
an uncle of Edwin’s, his father’s brother from the East. If so, that 
uncle and Mr. Datchery might well be one and the same. I con- 
gratulate Miss Kavanagh on a very happy speculation, and although I 
dissent from her main conclusions I have found the whole of her 
brochure stimulating and entertaining, and a contribution to the 
Drood controversy by no means to be passed over lightly. 


Iil. 


In this respect it stands in a very different category from most of the 
letters which have recently appeared in the “ Times Literary Supple- 
ment.”” The names attached to those letters give them weight, but the 
matter they contain does not seem to me to be of much value or in 
any way to add to what is already known on the Drood theme. Though 
I do not wish to treat any of the correspondents with disrespect, and 
though I am always willing and eager to learn from the study and 
experience of others, I confess that I gradually find myself becoming 
an amused spectator of the ‘‘ Edwin Drood ” drama as year by year 
it unfolds and repeats itself. When, for instance, the actual parti- 
cipants in the literary fray come on the stage in Act 5 (or is it Act 50 2) 
and gravely announce as a new and portentous discovery that “ Mr. 
Bazzard is off duty at present,’ and so the whole mystery is solved, 
I imitate the American gentleman in Mugby Junction, and “TI larf.”’ 
So simple, so convincing, and, of course, nobody has ever noticed it 
before! Thus do we go round in the old worn circle; the contro- 
verted arguments are one and all reproduced, the exploded bubbles 
are blown afresh, and every new-comer prides himself on having 
detected the secret which only his own lynx-eyes have penetrated. Truth 
to tell it becomes a little wearisome, and [ should have taken no part 
in the “‘ Times” discussion but for the important letter of Professor 
Jackson who has abandoned the Datchery—Helena Landless theory 
because his views have changed on the placing of a certain chapter. 
To this I replied in the “Times” of August 28th, and I need 
not detail my arguments, but only say once more that it is not 
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the exact location of any chapter that is essential, but the matter 
it contains. a 

The new discussion was opened by Professor D’Arcy Thompson, 
who opined that Datchery was none other than Mr. Grewgious. How 
that ungainly, angular, shambling personage could be transformed 
into the self-possessed, courtly, and loquacious “ buffer’”’ passes 
ordinary comprehension, and the few casual points Professor Thompson 
adduces in favour of his contention utterly fail to convince me that 
he has even a superficial case. His letter brought Sir Arthur Pinero 
into the field with the egregious Bazzard and his unpublished tragedy 
and the inevitable “‘ off duty here, altogether, just at present.” When 
Dickens laid this simple snare in sight of the birds he could little have 
thought how easily the unwary were to be caught. And passing strange 
it is that the Bazzardites, who are convinced by a few obscure hints, 
are always left untouched by the weight of accumulated evidence 
on which the Helena Landless theory is based and supported. This 
applies also to those who favour the Tartar-Datchery idea. They 
pin their faith to some two or three sentences; they are converted by 
those blessed words that he ‘‘ gazed wistfully,” and by the allusions to 
“‘ mariners’ and “‘ beacons”’; but four whole chapters of testimony 
that Helena was likely to play the Datchery part, could play it, 
and had a supreme motive for playing it, have no effect on their 
minds. 

Fortunately the Bazzardites and the Tartarians are mutually 
destructive and they leave very little for me to do, so effectively do 
they demolish each other’s arguments. I notice also that these 
correspondents display remarkable ingenuity in carefully omitting 
every fact, every assertion, every item of description, every awkward 
circumstance, which would weaken or upset their conclusions. Thus, 
when Professor Thompson had stated his case for Datchery—Grewgious, 
Mr. T. W. Rolleston drew attention to a dozen details, not mentioned, 
which would not fit in. When Sir Arthur Pinero had stated his case 
for Datchery—Bazzard, Mr. Rolleston again obliged by showing the 
‘“ oross improbabilities ”’ (suppressed by the theorist) of any such 
assumption. And so the merry game goes on. 

And what have they to say of Helena Laadless? I will pick out 
their salient objections :— 


(a) The tavern score and chalk marks. *‘ Helena,” says Professor 
Thompson, ‘‘ might conceivably have known this, but could scarcely 
have had an affection for the antiquated fashion.” 

(6) Helena, being designed to marry the Minor Canon, would not 
have worn male attire. ; 

(c) Helena ‘‘ would not have drunk beer (sic) for supper.”— 
(Professor Taylor.) 

(d) Helena would not have talked in the Datchery ‘‘ grand * 
manner. 


The answers are briefly these :— 


(a) The old fashion of the tavern score and chalk marks was 
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well known. Actual experience was not required. It was literary 
history. Allusions to it abound in books—I found one quite casually 
the other day when reading Massinger’s A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts.* Helena Landless, as an educated woman, would be aware 
of the custom, and it was just the sort of ruse to appeal to her, 
especially as it saved her the trouble of writing—and she would not 
wish to write. So long as we can presume she knew of it, nothing 
else is improbable. : 

(b) Some of the finest and most delicate of heroines have worn 
male attire—Bellario in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philaster, and 
Shakespeare’s Viola and Rosalind. The Minor Canon was just the 
healthy and broad-minded man to admire Helena’s courage in so 
doing when the purpose was worthy. 

(c) We are nowhere told that Helena drank ‘“‘ beer” or sherry. 
She had assumed a man’s part and she had to actasa man. Dickens 
says the stranger (Datchery) was “‘ waiting for his fried sole, veal 
cutlet, and pint of sherry.”” He avoids further details by merely 
remarking later—‘‘ When he had done his dinner.” 

But why should Professor Taylor think that from Dickens’s 
standpoint the drinking of beer or wine by a young woman was 
unmaidenly ? Let me give him one example to the contrary. 
There is no more charming, graceful, and almost ethereal heroine in 
Dickens’s novels than Bella Wilfer ; yet we are distinctly informed 
(Chapter IV., Our Mutual Friend) that she partook “‘ of the contents 
of two bottles, whereof one held Scotch ale and the other rum... 
sipping the fragrant mixture.’”’ If Bella could do this, then, without 
derogation, Helena could order—or even partake of—a pint of 
sherry. I am not defending this (and I am one of those absurd 
people who abstain from alcohol), but I am merely giving Dickens’s 
point of view. It would never have occurred to him that his heroines 
should be teetotal. 

(d) Datchery’s talk was obviously artificial and extravagant. 
It would be just as easy for a woman designedly to adopt this style 
as aman. Helena’s ordinary conversation, as previously reported, 
was well-rounded, and she was capable of sustained effort. There is 
nothing, therefore, in Datchery’s ‘‘ grand address,’? beyond her 
capacity. 


I am very well content with the ‘“‘ Times” correspondence. The 
Bazzardites and Tartarians have once more shown the inherent weak- 
ness of their theories; the advocates of Grewgious reveal that he has 
but a forlorn hope; and, quite unconsciously, they have one and all 
demonstrated that the alternative is Helena Landless; that the weight 
of evidence is immensely in her favour, and that her cause must event- 
ually prevail. 


*It is, by the way, curious that several notable phrases in Edwin Drood 
are to be found in this old drama—Tapwell refers to chalk-marks and tavern- 
scores in Act I.; in Act II. reference is made to ‘“‘making a leg” a la 
Datchery, and to ‘‘ keeping your hat off . . . when your worship’s present.” 
Mere coincidences, of course, but just worth noting. Dickens makes an 
allusion to tavern-scores in Martin Chuzzlewit—‘‘a low performance on a 
slate, or possibly chalked upon the back of a door” (Chap. VII.). 
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DICKENS, DROOD AND DATCHERY 


By MONTAGU SAUNDERS 
i 


S° many utterly divergent opinions have been expressed upon 

almost every point connected with The Mystery of Edwin - 
Drood, that he would be a rash man who would assert that agreement 
exists upon any single question. Subject to the reservation implied 
by the foregoing statement, I venture to suggest that it has been gener- 
ally assumed that the ‘“‘ new idea,” about which Dickens wrote to 
Forster a much-quoted passage, formed part of, and was embodied in, 
the plot of the story. I cannot claim to form an exception to this 
general rule, as in my little book, “‘ The Mystery of the Drood Family,” 
I specifically maintained that the main feature of the plot which I 
there outlined constituted the “ new idea”’ to which Dickens had re- 
ferred. Maturer consideration has led me to the conclusion that I was 
mistaken, and that the “‘new idea’ was something entirely different 
from what I had imagined it to be. On the other hand, this discovery 
does not invalidate any of my other conclusions, or affect my general 
version of the plot; in fact, it rather strengthens them, as my present 
theory requires that the main theme must have been what I asserted 
it to be. 

It is notorious that Dickens had been accused by his crities of being 
incapable of constructing a plot which should remain insoluble until he 
chose to reveal his secret. In writing Edwin Drood he was essaying 
to refute this accusation, and no doubt that is one of the reasons why 
the plot was so intricate and full of traps and pitfalls. But Dickens 
was not satisfied with merely baffling his critics ; he determined to carry 
the war into the enemy’s camp, and to confound them utterly. How 
he meant to achieve this constituted the “ very curious and new idea ; 
not a communicable one, or the interest of the book would be gone, 
but a very strong one, though difficult to work.” In execution of his 
design, then, he inserted in the story, in a particularly prominent 
position, a passage in which he deliberately disclosed, word for word, 
the main theme upon which the tale was based, and he relied upon this 
very prominence and literalness, to render the critics blind to his real 
intentions. 

The passage in which he carried out this design occurs at the end of 
Chapter XVI., the last chapter of the fourth monthly part. It purports 
to be an extract from Jasper’s diary, and runs as follows :— 


‘“*T now swear, and record the oath on this page, that I nevermore 
will discuss this mystery with any human creature until I hold the 
clue to it in my hand. That I never will relax in my secrecy or in 
my search. That I will fasten the crime of the murder of my dear 
dead boy on the murderer. And that I devote myself to his 
destruction.” 


Assume that Jasper was the murderer. Then it follows that, all un- 
wittingly, he had vowed his own destruction, which Dickens meant that 
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he should accomplish exactly in the manner revealed in the extract. 
He had sworn not to discuss the mystery of Edwin’s disappearance 
until he held the clue to it in his hands; this clue was the ring, upon 
which Dickens laid such emphasis, and which Jasper was to attempt 
to recover from Edwin’s corpse with the intention of using it to clinch 
the case against Neville, his supposed rival. He was not to relax in 
his secrecy or in his search, so that he, and he alone, might work 
his own betrayal. He was to fasten the crime of the murder upon 
the murderer, who was himself, and he “ devoted’ himself to the 
murderer’s destruction, devotion here meaning self-immolation, the 
sense which it originally bore in Latin. If my contention is correct, 
the plot stands revealed in the extract from the diary, and the 
“mystery? was the accomplishment of the revelation in such a 
manner as to form part of the story itself. If it be conceded that 
my solution is correct, it follows that the “new idea’ answers 
exactly to Dickens’s definition of it to Forster. There was the 
insoluble plot, and there, in so many words, was the plain solution 
of it; but nevertheless the critics were to be totally unable to 
appreciate its purport, although it explained the plot without the 
alteration or addition of a single word. Read the story upon this 
assumption, and every difficulty vanishes. Hdwiu’s death, which 
was a matter of material necessity after the discovery of Dickens’s 
private notes, becomes also a matter of literary necessity for the working- 
out of the plot. So also do the pursuit of Neville by Jasper, the 
revelation to the latter by Bazzard of the existence of the ring, and 
Neville’s love of Rosa. The story becomes a consistent whole, and there 
no longer remains any need for fathering upon Dickens any of the 
melodramatic developments which have been so strenuously insisted 
upon. 


iil 


My theory finds additional support from the method which I have 
found that Dickens employed in working out his plot. This method, 
stated in the broadest possible terms, consisted in “ preparing” the 
disclosure of a fact or statement of real importance by the previous 
presentation of a similar or cognate fact when unimportant, or of no 
real importance, so that on the second occasion the reader’s suspicion 
might not be awakened. Curiously enough, after I had completed 
my search for the instances proving the use of this method as a 
deliberate part of Dickens’s design, I came across a piece of extraneous 
evidence which entirely confirms my contention. In Chapter XLVI. 
of Great Expectations, a work which, from a literary point of view, 
closely resembles Edwin Drood, Herbert Pocket and Pip are planning 
to get Magwitch out of the country by taking him down the river 
in a boat, and putting him on board ship. In advocating this 
scheme, Herbert remarks :— 


“Don’t you think it might be a good thing if you began at once to 
keep a boat at the Temple stairs, and were in the habit of rowing up 
and down the river ? You fall into that habit, and then who notices 
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or minds ? Do it twenty or fifty times, and there is nothing specia 
in your doing it the twenty-first or fifty-first.” 


Now, that is exactly what Dickens did in Edwin Drood, although, 
of course, on a much more restricted scale, but he has nevertheless 
succeeded in entirely concealing his plan. In view of the instances 
set out below, it would be something more than an extraordinary 
coincidence if the method which Dickens made Herbert Pocket suggest 
should not also turn out to be the one he utilised in Edwin Drood. 


Iil. 


1. By far the most important example of the use of the method is 
afforded by the duplicate production to Crisparkle of Jasper’s diary. 
On the occasion of its first production, in Chapter X., Jasper is osten- 
sibly scheming to divert suspicion from himself, and to throw it upon 
Neville, so that when the murder does take place, there may appear 
to be good grounds for implicating Neville. In reality, there was no 
need for the first communication of the diary, and Dickens only used 
the device as a means for “‘ preparing ” its production on the second 
and important occasion, when, through the medium of the extract, 
he let those of his readers into the secret who were able to “ follow ” 
him. Except for the purpose which I have indicated, the production 
of the diary on each occasion would be meaningless. 

2. The initial clue to the plot was contained in the word “ devoted,” 
the title of Chapter XVI. In order to avoid raising suspicion by the use 
of this one-word title, Dickens used a similar one-word title, ‘‘ Im- 
peached,” for the chapter immediately preceding; no other chapter 
has a title of one word only, and the fact that “ Devoted”’ follows 
immediately upon “ Impeached” is at least noteworthy. 

3. At Rosa’s request, Grewgious had undertaken to send Edwin a 
certified copy of her father’s will, a somewhat unnecessary formality, 
as, on Grewgious’s own admission, Edwin was acquainted with its con- 
tents. But Edwin, in his unbusinesslike way, omitted to acknowledge 
its receipt, so that when it came to the matter of handing him the ring, ° 
the reader feels no surprise that Bazzard was called upon to witness 
the transaction. Bazzard being there, such a scrupulously exact 
business man as Mr. Grewgious could hardly be expected to act other- 
wise. But is it not evident that Bazzard was there simply for the pur- 
pose of acting as witness to the transaction, and that no other plausible 
ground can be found for his presence? He was not required for the 
identification of the ring, as Grewgious’s evidence on that point would 
have sufficed; what Dickens got him there for was to make him 
acquainted with the existence of the ring and its possession by Edwin, 
so that Jasper might learn these facts through Bazzard, and so work 
his own destruction. In order to bring Bazzard on the scene naturally, 
Edwin had to be shown to have been guilty of remissness, and for that 
reason, and that reason only, Grewgious was made to send him a copy 
of a will with the contents of which he was already acquainted. 

4. That Deputy was intended to play some part in Jasper’s detection 
is evident from the following passage in Chapter V. :— 
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“«*T have even done this,’ says Durdles, ‘ drawing out his two-foot 
rule (Deputy meanwhile skirmishing nearer, as suspecting that 
Treasure may be about to be discovered, which may somehow lead 
to his own enrichment, and the delicious treat of the discoverers 
being hanged by the neck, on his evidence, until they are dead).’ ” 


We know that when Jasper and Durdles left the Cathedral at 2 a.m. 
on the night of the unaccountable expedition, they were surprised by 
Deputy, and that Jasper fell into a terrible rage. It is difficult to 
assign any reason for this, except upon the assumption that Deputy’s 
evidence regarding what happened upon that memorable occasion 
helped to secure Jasper’s conviction. In order to account for Deputy’s 
presence outside the Cathedral at such a late hour, Dickens had to 
contrive some plausible excuse, and accordingly we find in his Notes 
“Deputy engaged to stone Durdles nightly,” and we are shown the 
plan in operation at the beginning of Chapter V., when it was unim- 
portant, by way of preparation for its recurrence at the end of 
Chapter XII., when it was most important. 

5. It was evidently part of Dickens’s plan that Datchery should 
become aware of the connection between Jasper and Princess Puffer, 
and of their common addiction to the opium habit. The disclosure 
is made by her in Chapter XXIII., and it is plainly then meant to be 
of some importance; but of what importance is the same disclosure 
to Edwin in Chapter XIV? Of none at all, I suggest, except by 
way of preparation. Dickens has made her get into the habit of 
disclosing her vice, and asking for money to provide the means for its 
gratification, so that the reader’s suspicion is not aroused when she 
indulges this habit. In the same way, her first, and apparently futile 
journey to Cloisterham may be really nothing more than the “ prepara- 
tion” for her second and more effective one. 

6. On the night of the unaccountable expedition we know that 
Jasper rifled Durdles’ dinner-bundle, because Dickens tells us that 
Durdles had to tie it afresh ; we also know that Durdles carried keys 
and tools init. In order to be able to get Durdles to bring his bundle 
along with him on the occasion in question, and to let the reader know 
it, Dickens was careful to impress upon us that Durdles and his bundle 
were inseparable, and we see him with it when he calls on Sapsea in 
Chapter IV. Dickens not only “ prepares”’ the use of the bundle by 
Jasper on the night of his expedition, but uses it as an emblem for the 
decoration of the cover of the monthly parts, a somewhat significant 
procedure. 

7. At some time, as we learn from Crisparkle’s statement to the 
Dean, Neville was to return to Cloisterham, but in view of the Dean’s 
opposition he was not to re-appear publicly until his innocence was 
established. But Neville had to be in Cloisterham in order to surprise 
Jasper when the latter was leaving Mrs. Sapsea’s monument after 
having recovered the ring from Edwin’s corpse; this, in my opinion, 
is definitely indicated by the title of Chapter XIV., “ When shall 
these three meet again?” And I think that the much-debated 
picture on the cover represents the meeting. Neville had, of course, to 
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be on the spot so as to be ready to confront Jasper immediately the 
latter had proved his own guilt, and his temporary hiding-place is 
disclosed to us in Chapter X., where, after a particularly full and de- 
tailed description of the preserve closet, we get a much briefer sketch of 
the medicinal herb-closet. Dickens does, however, achieve his object, 
as he tells the reader that, in contra-distinction to the preserve cup- 
board, it was “a low and narrow white-washed cell” on an upper 
staircase landing. The obvious care with which these two descriptions 
are put before us, and the equally obvious completeness of the one and 
brevity of the other, make it plain that the herb-closet had a special 
significance, although I admit that it need not have been that which I 
have suggested. 

8. In execution of his design to make Jasper himself disclose the 
central theme of the plot, Dickens audaciously represents him as 
saying to Rosa :— 


““One wanting link, discovered by perseverance against a guilty 


man, proves his guilt, however slight its evidence before, and he 
dies.” 


But he preludes this with the following :— 


“Circumstances may accumulate so strongly even against an 
innocent man, that directed, sharpened, and pointed, they may slay 
him.”” 


And he underlines the words italicised, in order to direct attention 
to them, and to divert it from the statement concerning the guilty 
man, which was the really important one. The audacity of the pro- 
cedure successfully carries it through, and the true purport of Jasper’s 
remarks remains unappreciated. 

9. In his search for apartments for Rosa, Grewgious learns that 
Mrs. Billickin has two rooms at the top of the house before he is told of 
the first and second floors. Now, a lodging-house-keeper would hardly 
be likely to try and let a third floor, having the first and second avail- 
able, until after having failed to let the more expensive apartments, 
especially if the intending tenants appeared well-to-do. I think that 
the reason we are told about the third floor is, that it was finally to 
be occupied by Jasper, who was to have been brought there by Bazzard, 
Mrs. Billickin’s cousin, so that her statements to Grewgious are mere 
““ preparation.” 

10. We all know that Jasper fomented the quarrel between Edwin 
and Neville, in fact, Dickens expressly says so in his notes; this first 
quarrel, which did take place, was the prelude to the second quarrel 
which did not, but which, of course, Jasper had to make credible and 
likely. 

11. A variant of the method is to be found in Durdles’ statement 
to Jasper, that he had already “‘tapped”’ Mrs. Sapsea’s monument, 
and discovered rubbish there, which he had had removed. It was 
probably intended to forestall the objection that Edwin’s body could 
not have remained hidden in the monument for months without being 
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discovered by Durdles, the argument being, that if the rubbish had 
already been found and cleared away, there was apparently no longer 
anything for Durdles to discover there, nor any reason for him to try 
again, Of course, Dickens also wanted to tell us that there was 
sufficient space in the monument to afford a hiding-place for Edwin’s 
body, and equally of course, he wished to let us know that Jasper 
also had learnt this, but I believe that the first object was the main 
one. 

I do not propose to do more than suggest that Dickens may have been 
employing the same method when he referred on different occasions to 
the “ Thorn of Anxiety,’’ Grewgious’s friends the Solicitors, the Norfolk 
farmer, the unintelligibility of the utterances of persons under the 
influence of opium, and other duplicated matters, nor do I dare to 
do more than hint that Rosa’s day on the river (which had no more 
definite object or issue than the well-known manceuvre of the “ good 
old Duke of York”) was intended to introduce us to Tartar’s yacht 
at Greenhithe. I think that the cumulative force of the instances I 
have produced relieves me of the necessity of dealing with doubtful 
cases, and I am content to rest upon the examples I have cited as 
proof of the method. But if I have proved the existence and use of 
the method, as I am bold enough to believe, then I ceutend that I have 
also proved my version of the plot, as the only imaginable purpose 
Dickens could have had in “ preparing ” the second disclosure of the 
diary, was to hide its real import, and his only ground for hiding 
its import must have been that it revealed his secret. 


IV. 


I cannot refrain from adding a word or two on the subject of 
Datchery. Because Dickens is said to have expressed a fear that 
“he might have plunged too soon into the incidents leading on to 
the catastrophe, such as the Datchery assumption in the fifth number ” 
everyone has jumped-to the conclusion that he was referring to the 
assumption of the character of Datchery by some other person, entirely 
overlooking the fact that Dickens may equally well have had in mind 
the assumption of some part by Datchery which was not his ordinary 
role. The latter seems to me to be by far the likelier interpretation, 
first, because Datchery is shown to us as doing detective work, when he 
is obviously no detective; secondly, because he ostentatiously declares 
himself to be an idle dog, intending to pass the rest of his days in 
Cloisterham, and thirdly, because Dickens deleted from the proofs the 
whole of his conversation with Sapsea, in which he thought he had 
too openly shown Datchery’s interest in Edwin’s murder. If I am 
right, Datchery was just Datchery, and he was not disguised. Those 
who believe that he wore a wig may be referred to Nicholas Nickleby 
(Fireside Edition, page 37) where we are told that :— 


“Sir Matthew Pupker ... who had a little round head with a 
flaxen wig on top of it, fell into such a paroxysm of bows, that the 
wig threatened to be jerked off every instant.”” 


13 x 
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Being thus assured, as we are, that Dickens had observed this peculiarity 
of wigs, can we believe that he would have endowed Datchery with the 
unnecessary habit of shaking his shock of. white hair, had he at the 
same time given him a wig? The only other arguments which can 
possibly be found in favour of a wig, are, first, Datchery’s big head, 
secondly, his “clapping his hand to his head as if with some vague 
expectation of finding another hat upon it,” and thirdly, his habit: of 
walking about uncovered. Dickens says :—“ This gentleman’s white 
head was unusually large,” but this might very well be the case without 
necessitating the hypothesis of a wig. An ordinary wig upon a normal 
head, does not in any way increase the apparent size of it, because it 
replaces the hair which has disappeared ; placed upon a head where the 
hair is still retained, there is a glaring want of proportion, which 
effectually prevents the wig from escaping notice, but the impression 
of a big head is not produced. 

With regard to Datchery’s peculiar gesture, and his habit of walking 
about uncovered, they are both capable of a simple explanation. The 
whole of his conversation with Sapsea proves him to be a legal man, 
and if we suppose him to have been a barrister, the difficulty vanishes, 
as barristers are accustomed to walk about without hats, but with their 
wigs on, as every frequenter of the neighbourhood of the law-courts will 
testify ; what Datchery had a “‘ vague expectation ” of finding on his 
head was therefore a barrister’s wig. On this hypothesis, the theory 
of disguise vanishes altogether. 

As to Datchery’s identity, there is not much more to be said, but that 
he was any of the characters whom we know may safely be denied. 
The argument that he must have had a personal interest in his work, 
which is based on his “ wistful” gaze at Jasper’s beacon, carries no 
weight, as a casual perusal of Dickens’s other books shows that his 
use of the word was “extensive and peculiar.” Taking Ncholas 
Nickleby, we find that it is used on at least seven occasions, on one of 
which it is applied to—Ralph Nickleby ! Imagine Ralph Nickleby 
possessing a heart to be engaged in any business ! 

We know from Dickens’s notes that Edwin was dead. That Helena 
could not have passed as Datchery I have shown in a private corres- 
pondence with Mr. J. Cuming Walters, and the hypothesis is intrin- 
sically impossible. Bazzard’s claim rests upon one ambiguous sentence, 
and has no other foundation or support ; besides, if I am right, he was 
to perform another function. Tartar comes too late on the scene, 
in addition to having another réle; besides, both he and Bazzard are 
so diametrically different in every respect from Datchery, as to make it 
impossible for either of them to assume the character. » There is, indeed, 
no reason for supposing that Datchery was not a new character, and as 
little for believing that he was anybody else in disguise, and beyond 
that it seems impossible to carry the matter with any amount of 
certainty, nor, if my theory is correct, would any object be attained by 
further speculations about his identity. Upon certain points we must 
be content to confess our ignorance. 
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DATCHERY : THE CASE FOR TARTAR RE-STATED 
7) By PERCY T. CARDEN 


I—Tue Datcuery ASSUMPTION. 
‘ST TAVING become a little nervous about the course of the tale 
from a fear that he (Dickens) might have plunged too soon 
nto the incidents leading on to the catastrophe such as the Datchery 
assumption in the fifth number.” (Forster, Vol. 3, p. 432.) 

The phrase “ assumption” shows that Datchery was an assumed 
name and character. Assumed by whom? By Tartar. The case 
for Tartar was stated in The Dickensian for January, 1906, by Mr. 
Gadd, and stated with cogent eloquence. Before reading that article 
the present writer had arrived at the same conclusion as Mr. Gadd 
in somewhat curious circumstances. His speculations on the mystery 
‘were set in train by the abortive trial of John Jasper which took place 
on 7th January, 1914, in the King’s Hall, Covent Garden. Years 
before this date he had read the story as most of us have done— 
casually. Having but a few hours before the trial to refresh his 
recollection he decided to re-read the story backwards—that is to 
read the last chapter first, the last but one next, and so on as far as he 
had time to go. It followed from this inverse method of proceeding 
that Tartar introduced himself to the reader first and Datchery after- 
wards. Nothing, therefore, seemed more natural than that Tartar 
should become Datchery. Not until it was pointed out to him did the 
writer realise the difficulty caused by the sequence of the printed 
chapters. Not till then did he appreciate the point that Datchery 
comes on the stage before Tartar has been introduced to Rosa. The 
difficulty is this. How can Tartar have been masquerading as Datchery 
and spying on Jasper before he had even met Rosa or heard anything 
of Edwin’s story ? What possible motive, or interest in the murder, 
could he have had ? 

The solution of this difficulty is given in Professor Jackson’s book, 
* About Edwin Drood,” which no serious student of the mystery should 
fail to get by heart. Professor Jackson is a peculiarly valuable witness 
for my contention since the purpose for which he adduces the evidence 
on which I rely is to prove that Helena—not Tartar—is Datchery. 
He shows that the sequence of the chapters has been altered. As 
printed they do not run chronologically. The chapter, “A Settler in 
Cloisterham,” which introduces Datchery to us, appears too soon. 
Suspecting this beforehand Professor Jackson confirmed his suspicion 
by an inspection of the MS. The writer, too, has studied the MS. and 
has discovered that the portion headed “ Plans” has the titles of 
chapters XVIII. and XIX. altered and interchanged in Dickens’s 
own handwriting. The alteration, the writer believes, was made 
deliberately for the express purpose of putting the reader off the scent 
as to Datchery’s identity. Be this as it may the fact is incontestable. 
The Datchery assumption is antedated by one chapter at least in the 
printed sequence of the chapters. Yet curiously enough it is thereby 
antedated by less than a week in the sequence of the days. The opening 
words which introduce the errant chapter, if somewhat misleading, 
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are not false or inaccurate—even as they stand. ‘‘ At about this time,” 
the chapter begins. ‘‘ This time,” reading straight ahead from the 
previous chapter in the book as printed, was the day on which Tartar 
introduced himself to Neville. Datchery reached Rochester five days 
after that. ‘‘ This time” reading straight ahead from the previous 
chapter in the MS. book (as planned and written) was the day of Rosa’s 
flight to London. Datchery’s appearance at Rochester was one, or 
at most two, days after that. “ At about this time,” so understood, 
need occasion us no difficulty therefore, and indeed is apt and accurate. 

The year (as I hope to shew elsewhere) was 1843. The month, 
July (‘‘ Full half-a-year had come and gone.”) Professor Jackson 
proves that it was on a Friday or a Saturday that Tartar first introduced 
himself to Neville, and further, that Helena came to London on the 
following Monday. July 2nd was a Sunday, and this day Professor 
Jackson takes as the basis of his chronology. Adopting Sunday, 
July 2nd, 1843, as our basis we find the sequence of dates to have been 
as follows :— 


1843. 

Saturday, July 1. Neville is visited by Crisparkle. Tartar intro- 
duces himself to Neville as ‘‘ the beans.” 

Sunday, July 2. No action. 

Monday, July 3. Morning.—Break-up at the Nun’s House. 
Helena travels to Staple Inn. 

Afternoon. Jasper proposes to Rosa. Rosa flees 
to London, 

Tuesday, July 4.—Crisparkle again comes to London (“It was par- 
ticularly kind of him to come for he had but just gone.”) Tartar 
recognises Crisparkle and is introduced by him to Rosa and to 
Grewgious. They go up the river. 

Wednesday, July 5. Rosa left alone. (‘‘ Next day when the town 
was very gritty again and everything had a strange and un- 
comfortable appearance of seeming to wait for something that 
wouldn’t come.”’) 


IIl.—On Secret SERVICE. 


At about this time—on Wednesday, July 5th, to be precise—a 
stranger appeared in Rochester. Dick Datchery was the name he 
went by in the picturesque old city. Tartar was his name in London. 
Yesterday he was up the river with Rosa, Grewgious and Lobley, in 
a row-boat. To-day he has come down the Thames in his yacht with 
Lobley from Greenhithe to Gravesend. Thence he has travelled on 
alone by road to Rochester where he now announces his intention of 
taking a lodging for a month or two with a view of settling down here 
altogether. Meanwhile Rosa pines in Bloomsbury, waiting for some- 
thing (or is it someone?) that will not come, that never comes ! 
“ Until, as the days crept on and nothing happened, the neighbours 
began to say that the pretty girl at Billickin’s who looked so wistfully 
and so much out of the windows of the drawing-room seemed to be 
losing her spirits.” Why this base desertion? What had happened ? 

To understand the situation we must retrace our steps as far as the 
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Midsummer Recess at the Nun’s House. Not so far in time as in 
occurrences. That was last Monday, and to-day is only Wednesday. 
Then the High Street was musical with the cry in various silvery 
voices, “‘ Good-bye, Rosebud; darling !”” And among the departing 
coaches carrying the young ladies to their several homes was one which 
carried Helena to attend her brother’s fortunes in Staple Inn. Rosa 
remains, and the same afternoon finds her alone. Mrs. Tisher being 
absent on leave and Miss Twinkleton having contributed herself and a 
veal pie to a picnic. Jasper calls, declares his mad love and announces 
his threat to Helena’s peace of mind and to the life of Neville. Rosa, 
the same night, flees to Grewgious and tells himall. Next day, Tuesday, 
Tartar and Rosa meet and fall in love. Helena divines the facts and 
seems to compassionate somebody, “ My poor Neville.” But Rosa’s 
tale of Jasper’s threatenings requires attention. Would it be best, 
Helena wonders, to wait or to try and anticipate Jasper’s maligning 
and pursuing of Neville? Neville has not as much as exchanged a 
word with anyone but Mr. Tartar in Staple Inn. Now, if Mr. Tartar 
would call to see him openly and often ; if he would spare a minute for 
the purpose frequently ; if he would even do so almost daily ; something 
might come of it. “Something might come of it, dear?” repeated 
Rosa with a highly perplexed face, “Something might ? ”’ 

“Tf Neville’s movements are really watched, and if the purpose 
really is to isolate him from all friends and acquaintances and wear his 
daily life out grain by grain (which would seem to be the threat to you), 
does it not appear likely that his enemy would in some way communicate 
with Mr. Tartar to warn him off from Neville ?” 

““T see,” cries Rosa, and 

Mr. Tartar at once declares his readiness to act and to enter on his 
task that very day. 

What then is Mr. Tartar doing at Rochester the very next day ? 
What of his promise? What of Helena’s hope to hear of Rosebud 
from Mr. Tartar? No wonder Rosa is like to lose her spirits looking 
and waiting in vain for the sailor to call at Billickin’s. But we have 
forgotten Grewgious. He was no party to Helena’s misunderstanding 
of what was threatened. He had Rosa’s narration clearly put away 
and knew that “ the gallows ”’ was the threat to Neville, not “ isolation.” 
The peace of mind to be disturbed was Helena’s, not Neville’s. Mr. 
Grewgious held decidedly to the general principle that if you could 
steal a march upon a brigand or a wild beast you had better do it ; 
and he also held decidedly to the special case that John Jasper was a 
brigand and a wild beast in combination. But he never endorsed 
Helena’s plan for outwitting him. He had a plan of his own, as he had 
told them. That plan was to turn Jasper’s weapon of watching 
against himself, Jasper. By perseverance in watching, the missing 
clue might be discovered, which would prove Jasper’s guilt and shift 
to him the shadow of the gallows and remove for ever from young 
Landless the burden of unjust suspicion. Why not set a watch on 
Jasper at Rochester, the counterpart of the watch he keeps on Neville 
here in Staple? If so, what better watchman than this young sailor, 
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Tartar, so obviously keen on Rosa and unknown or scarcely known to . 
Jasper ? 

But will he undertake the task? Mr. Grewgious will put it to him. 
_ Rosa is safely tucked in bed at Furnival’s dreaming of the river-trip, 
of the everlastingly green garden and the beanstalk country and the 
Admiral’s cabin—and perhaps the Admiral. The Lieutenant mean- 
while is seated in Grewgious’s chair in Grewgious’s chambers being 
fully confided in by Mr. Grewgious. 

Mr. Crisparkle has returned to Rochester. His short summary 
of the distresses of Neville and his sister has paved the way for the fuller 
and more particular account of the whole mysterious story which 
Grewgious is now in course of giving Tartar. Bazzard is not about. 
Apart from the fact that he is still off duty, it is night time, and long 
past office hours. Tartar has been told already of Edwin’s relations 
to Rosa and to Jasper and of his mysterious disappearance last Christ- 
mas. He now learns from Grewgious of Jasper’s pursuit of Rosa as 
a lover. Anger springs up in Tartar. “ Yesterday,’ continues 
Grewgious, “the scoundrei dared openly to propose to her,” and he 
joins to this a lucid and precise account to Tartar of the exact terms in 
which Jasper had dared to threaten and propose to Rosa. 

“Damn him, how dare he?”’ No question now if Tartar will help 
unmask him! The villain! To force his horrid, shameless love on 
that young, innocent, unprotected lady ! Damn him again ! 

And now to plans for her protection and the disclosure of the fellow’s 
villainy. 

The man takes opium. So much Grewgious knows from Rosa who 
got it from Edwin. Tick that off. He had ample motive for murder 
in his raging jealousy, fed by the parting kiss he saw and misinterpreted. 
Tick that off. Jealousy of a new rival—Neville—has urged him on to 
six month’s silent labour in the effort to bring the latter to the gallows, 
and burning jealousy still spurs him on. But we may doubt if prudent 
Grewgious told this to Tartar just yet. Sufficient for Lieutenant 
Tartar that Jasper seems bent on fabricating evidence which shall 
bring Neville to trial and conviction. He must be watched and his 
plan prevented. Will Lieutenant Tartar undertake the task? His 
yacht down Greenhithe way might be taken down to Gravesend and 
the Lieutenant might appear at Rochester a stranger. Some slight 
disguise—a wig for instance—would be advisable on the off chance of 
Jasper having noticed him in Staple. Tartar hesitates an instant. 
It will mean indeterminate exile from Miss Rosa! He can hardly 
bring that reason before her guardian just at present, however. After 
all, he only met his love this morning, as time goes on this planet! 
His promise to visit Neville daily is urged in explanation of his slowness 
to respond, by which, as he sees, Grewgious is puzzled and disappointed. 
But for that, he tells him, he would jump at any sort of opportunity to 
serve Miss Rosa and the others. Grewgious is relieved. “If that is 
all,” he will undertake to obtain absolution from the promise and 
plausibly to explain Tartar’s absence to the Landlesses—‘‘ Miss Rosa 
too?” suggests the sailor. ‘I think it wisest that she shall know 
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nothing of this as yet,” says Mr. Grewgious, “ but if she asks after 
you, as no doubt she will, I will explain that you are absent on her 
service.” With that poor consolation Tartar must be content. 

So now we know how it comes about that while Rosa pines and 
peaks in gritty London, Tartar, in his wig and pseudonym of Datchery, 
takes lodgings at the Tope’s in Rochester and lounges about the precincts 
like the chartered bore of the city. 


Il].—Hype anp JEKYLL. 

“Take my hat down for a moment from that peg, will you?” 
“No. I don’t want it.” “‘ Look into it. What do you see written 
there?” “ Datchery.” “ Now you know my name, Dick Datchery. 
Hang it up again.” 


“7 beg your pardon,” he said, coming from the window with a frank 
and smiling air and a prepossessing address. ‘‘ The beans.” Neville 
was quite at a loss. “ Runners,” said the visitor. “Scarlet. Next 
door at the back .. . my name is Tartar . . . Tartar corresponding 
set next door.” 


“I beg pardon,” said Mr. Datchery, making a leg, with his hat 
under his arm as he addressed himself equally to both gentlemen, 
“ as a bufier living on his means and having an idea of doing it in this 
lovely place in peace and quiet for remaining span of life, I beg to ask 
if the Tope family are quite respectable 2 ”’ 


“The gentleman came in; apologised with a frank but modest 
grace for not finding Mr. Crisparkle alone; turned to Mr. Crisparkle 
and smilingly asked the unexpected questions, ‘Who am I?’ ‘ Who 
else am I?’ © What will you have for breakfast this morning? You 
are out of jam,’ ‘Wait a moment! Give me another moment ! 
Tartar !’” 


These four instances are here brought together to emphasise the 
parallelism between the modes of self-introduction adopted by our 
hero as Tartar and as Datchery. Whimsicality is the dominant note 
of each. 

It may interest the reader to know that the phrase, “ I beg pardon,” 
or some closely similar phrase of polite apology is used by Tartar no 
less than six and by Datchery at least fourtimes. I have not observed 
its use by any other character even once. 

The suggestio falsi to the waiter, “Now you know my name,’ is 
paraphrased thus by Poker (who is a very obvious first sketch or 
draft of Datchery). “I asked him his name.” “‘ Mr. Sapsea,” he 
answered, looking down, ‘“‘ your penetration is so acute, your glance 
into the souls of your fellow men is so penetrating, that if I was to 
deny that my name was Poker what would it avail me?” “I don’t 
know that I had quite made out to a fraction that his name was Poker, 
but I dare say I had been pretty near doing it.” 

P 
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The suppressio vert of Datchery’s sinnlar disclosures to Sapsea should 
not be overlooked when considering my present theory. Tartar is 
not in the Navy nor has he retired from the Army, but (as appears from 

_his subtle answers) he is a Diplomatic bird ! 

If there is nothing inconsistent in the personal descriptions of the two 
men, that in itself tends to the conclusion that they are one. 

“ A handsome gentleman with a young face but with an older figure 
in its robustness, and its breadth of shoulder; say a man of eight-and- 
twenty, or at the utmost thirty ;.so extremely sunburnt that [even Mr. 
Sapsea sees it and] the contrast between his brown visage and the white 
forehead shaded out of doors by his hat [and at Rochester hidden by 
his wig] and the glimpses of white throat below the neckerchief [ when not 
buttoned up in the tightish blue surtout] would have been almost 
ludicrous but for his broad temples [making his bewigged head appear 
unusually large] bright blue eyes, clustering brown hair [hidden by the 
large white wig] and laughing teeth.’ All that is left to Datchery is 
black eyebrows ! In drawing one we have described the pair. 

In conclusion, compare the various accounts the twins give of 
themselves :— 


““T am always afraid of mconveniencing busy men, being an idle 
man (Tartar).” <‘‘His Honour the Mayor will bear with me if for a 
moment I have been deluded into occupying his time.” (Datchery.) 
“* An idle dog who lives upon his means . . . a single buffer of an easy 
temper living idly on his means.” (Datchery.) ‘‘I accepted the 
fortune and resigned my commission.” (Tartar.) “I should feel 
more at home where I had a constant opportunity of knocking my 
head against the ceiling.” (Tartar.) ‘Something old is what I 
should prefer, something odd and out ot the way; something 
venerable, architectural and inconvenient.”” (Datchery.) 

““Datchery’s speech and bearing have a distinct individuality 
resembling that of no other person in the story except Tartar, 
identification with whom is rendered impossible by the order of 
events.” (“‘ Atheneum,” Ist April, 1911.) If Professor Jackson 
and the writer bave disposed of the apparent impossibility raised by 
the order of events, Mr. Gadd and the writer are entitled to claim 
this critic as an independent ally for our contention that Datchery 
is Tartar. He is, indeed he is ! 


From this presentation of the case for Tartar criticism of other 
critics has been deliberately excluded. But totally to ignore the case 
for Helena would not be fair to Mr. Cuming Walters’ brilliant presenta- 
tion of his theory. How dare the writer, a confessed Tartarian, stand 
up to Mr. Cuming Walters and even praise him? Shall I not be told 
to go to “ my own place Tartarus,” or even further? By confession 
I hope to avoid this. The pith and substance of the case for Helena 
hes in the proof, supplied by Mr. Walters, of some outstanding part 
for her to play, in which, dressed as a boy, she is to show the daring of 
aman. Datchery supplies the possibility of such a part, but Datchery 
is Tartar. Nevertheless, that Mr. Walters was right in making Helena 
to play the man confronting Jasper, even a doomed Tartarian may 
admit. Ha pede Herculem. Her part is shewn on the cover. 
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THE DROOD MYSTERY INSOLUBLE 
By J. C, SQUIRE 


I DO wish that somebody, anybody, Mrs. Dickens, Miss Dickens, 
Master Dickens, or Wilkie Collins, had finished Edwin Drood, 
for then we should have been spared this eternal controversy. 

It breaks out yearly like prairie fires; you may not notice where it 
starts, but at more or less regular intervals you are suddenly aware 
that the air is filled with smoke and flames. They are at it now, 
for the ninety-ninth time, in the “ Times Literary Supplement ”’ ; 
next time it may be in the “ Saturday Review,” or the “ Atheneum,” 
or the “ Daily Mail,” or all of them at once. There seem to be tens of 
thousands of persons in this country who worry over the Drood problem 
as chess enthusiasts do over mates in five moves. And the extra- 
ordinary thing is that they have a way of talking about the mystery of 
Drood and his latter end as though they were talking about something 
that really happened. 

Now I do not see why men should not amuse themselves by trying 
to elucidate a real mystery. Researches and disputations may then 
end in discovery. It is a comprehensible pastime to attempt to identify 
the Man in the Iron Mask, or to try to demonstrate that Sir Philip 
Francis did or did not write the “ Letters of Junius.” Somebody 
wrote the letters of Junius: they exist ; new evidence or fresh examina- 
tion of old evidence may (though I don’t think it will) conclusively 
prove who was the author of those topical polemics, the literary merits 
of which we are all agreed in so grossly exaggerating. There are still 
people who think there was something more than William Sharp 
behind Fiona Macleod. There are still those who think that Dr. 
Johnson, when he said that he “‘ would not be deterred from detecting 
a cheat by the menaces of a ruffian,” did not say the last word on the 
Gaelic origins of Macpherson’s “ Ossian.” They are welcome to their 
opinions, and they are entitled to wish for something concrete to 
support. But it is a totally different thing to dispute about who did 
what and what happened to whom in an uncompleted story which 
is not a history but a fiction. The common-sense position is that 
nothing whatever happened to Edwin Drood, that he himself and 
all his confréres were the acme of inactivity; for the simple 
reason that there were (in the highly appropriate words of their own 
fabulist) no sich persons. 

It is, of course, a great tribute to Dickens’s hypnotic power over the 
simple-minded that he should have been able to persuade people that 
his characters were actual men and women of whom he merely chronicled 
some of the words and deeds. And it is an immense compliment to — 
his literary craftsmanship that even men who do not forget that. Drood 
and Company were fictitious assume that his art was so perfect and the 
relation between cause and effect in his works so precise that, given a 
set of characters and a set of circumstances provided by him, one 
should be able infallibly to deduce what remains undisclosed from 
what the novelist, who is as true to nature as Nature herself, has re- 
vealed. But I don’t think that even Dickens’s literary craftsmanship 
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can deserve so high a compliment as all that. Nor does Dickens’s 
literary conscience. Even if words of his.were produced giving such 
and such an explanation of the problem and the mystery, and such and 
such a sketch of the end of the book, I should not take those words 
as gospel. For he was not so perfect a craftsman (who is ?) as to leave 
himself no two ways out of a situation, and his conscience was not so 
relentless as to prevent him from producing the most unlikely effects 
from his causes 1f whim or expediency made him feel inclined so to do. 
He was demonstrably not above faking a most improbable last act to 
a novel in order to gratify the sentiment of the public. And I refuse 
to believe that he, who could make almost any character do almost 
anything, disguise almost any man as some other man, resurrect the 
dead and transform the living, would not have found some way out of 
his situation which no man will discover by sitting down and examining 
afragment. The problem of a novelist’s plot is not like a chess problem. 
There is no mathematical limit to the novelist’s solution, and the 
novelist has no rules to obey ; at least if there are rules he very seldom 
obeys them.—‘ Land and Water,” May 22nd, 1919. 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD 


By CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS 


fas following hitherto unpublished letter written in May, 1871, 

by Charles Allston Collins, the son-in-law of Charles Dickens, 
and the artist who designed the much-debated cover to The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood, to Augustin Daly appears in the life of the latter 
recently issued by Messrs Macmillan and Co. :— 


Dear Sir.—The late Mr. Dickens communicated to me some 
general outlines for his scheme of Edwin Drood, but it was at a very 
early stage in the development of the idea, and what he said bore 
mainly upon the earlier portions of the tale. 

Edwin Drood was never to reappear, he having been murdered 
by Jasper. The girl Rosa not having been really attached to Edwin, 
was not to lament his loss very long, and was, I believe, to admit 
the sailor, Mr. Tartar, to supply his place. It was intended that 
Jasper himself should urge on the search after Edwin Drood and the 
pursuit of the murderer, thus endeavouring to direct suspicicen 
from himself, the real murderer. This is indicated in the design, 
on the right side of the cover, of the figures hurrying up the spiral 
staircase emblematical of a pursuit. They are led on by Jasper, 
who points unconsciously to his own figure in the drawing at the 
head of the title. The female figure at the left of the cover reading 
the placard ‘“ Lost ” is only intended to illustrate the doubt enter- 
tained by Rosa Bud as to the fate of her lover, Drood. The group 
beneath it indicates the acceptance of another suitor. 

As to any theory further it must be purely conjectural. It seems 
likely that Rosa would marry Mr. Tartar, and possible that the same 
destiny might await Mr. Crisparkle and Helena Landless. Young 
Landless himself was to die, perhaps, and Jasper certainly would, 
though whether by falling into the hands of justice or by suicide or 
through taking an overdose of opium, which seems most likely, 
it is impossible to say. 
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BLEAK HALL, KENSWORTH, HERTS. 
IS IT THE ORIGINAL DICKENS’S ‘“‘ BLEAK HOUSE ’”’? 
By Rey. .H. BODELL SMITH 


Ce is a great similarity between Bleak Hall, the residence of 

Mr. F. D. Bowles, and the original of Dickens’s Bleak House. 
All lovers of Dickens would be glad to be able to identify if possible 
the house that the novelist had in mind when he wrote the book. The 
claim has been made that the house in which he lived at Broadstairs— 
* Fort House,” as it was then called—is the real ‘“‘ Bleak House,’ and 
in that belief it has since been so named. But such a claim cannot 
stand against the clear evidence which the novel supplies in flat con- 
tradiction to it. In Chapter III. of the story the assertion is made in 
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the Court of Chancery that “ Bleak House is in Hertfordshire ’’; there- 
fore it was not at Broadstairs. In Chapter VI. it is stated that it is 

“near to St. Albans’; Bleak Hall is near to that city, but not quite 
so near as the novel indicates, but it is true that the Abbey Church 
has been seen from the hill on which Bleak Hall is situated. There is 
also much circumstantial evidence of another kind, both in the novel 
and in the locality of Bleak Hall. In Chapter VI. “ Bleak House ” 
is described as having “three peaks in the roof in front,” and “a 
circular sweep leading to the porch ”’; it is a “ delightfully irregular 
house ” inside, ‘ “where you go up and down steps out of one room into 
another”; out of a bedroom “ you passed into a gallery with which 
the other best bedrooms communicated, and by a little staircase, with 
a number of corner stairs in it, considering its length, down into the 
hall.” In Chapter VIII. it is stated that looking from a bedroom was 
seen “ a cheerful landscape, prominent in which the old Abbey Church ” 
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was visible. The surroundings of the house are described thus: “ In 
front, the pretty avenue and drive ’”—“ at.the back, the flower garden.” 
Beyond the flower garden was a kitchen garden, and then a paddock, 
and then a snug little rick-yard, and then a dear little farm-yard. 
There was “the House itself, with its three peaks in the roof,” and 
some short distance from the back of the house was—a brickfield.”’ 

Bleak Hall answers almost entirely to these details of description 
given by Dickens. It is on a hill; it is approached by a long drive ; 
there is the oval flower bed in front, round which the carriage drive 
makes “a circular sweep leading to the porch’”’; there are the three 
gables in the roof; also the near proximity of an old brickfield. 
The farm at the back of Bleak Hall was owned at one time by a 
person named “ Dickins.” The village schoolmaster to-day is named 
“Dickens.”’ Does it not seem that the novelist had some distant 
relatives here whom he visited, and during which visit or visits he 
gained an intimate knowledge of Bleak Hall ? 

The minute details of description given in the story strongly support 
the belief that Dickens’s “ Bleak House” was a real place which the 
novelist had known and not a mere fiction of his brain ; and the topo- 
graphical situation of Bleak Hall and various other particulars agreeing 
so thoroughly with the statements in the book make it almost un- 
questionable that Bleak Hall is the true original of the novelist’s 
“ Bleak House.” It is interesting to know that the house raised into 
immortal fame by Charles Dickens, the Unitarian, has now still more 
intimate connection with Unitarians in its present owner, the President 
of our Sunday School Association.— The Unitarian Monthly, June 1919. 


ANOTHER DICKENS ORIGINAL 


By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 


N OONEY, the beadle, who is introduced at the Coroner’s Inquest 

in Bleak House, and who aspires to see himself in print as 
“Mooney, the active and intelligent beadle of the district,” had a 
prototype in a real beadle of the name of Looney. I am indebted to 
Mr. Thomas Catling, the veteran ex-editor of “ Lloyd’s News,” for 
some information concerning him. He says :— 

““T remember Looney, the beadle, in Salisbury Square. He 
used to sprinkle it with water conveyed by a hose, and the delight 
of the boys of the time was to get hold of the hose and turn the 
water on Looney. He was particularly attentive to the two ladies 
who lived where the Missionary House now stands and used 
to drive out in a carriage with yellow wheels and fittings. The 
houses round the square were then fenced in, with small front 
gardens, by wooden fencing. This was in the fifties. Bleak House - 
I think, was published-about 1854 or. maybe, 1853. The poor 
beadle’s life was not a happy one, for he was continually being 
harrassed by the printers’ devils from Fleet Street and the surround - 
ing neighbourhood. Undoubtedly Dickens knew this Looney.” 


It will be observed that, despite his alteration of the name, Dickens 
managed to preserve a good deal of its suggestive character. 
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“HARD TIMES” AND THESE TIMES 


By W. J. DORAN 
(Cape Town) ; 

Is it not a very remarkable thing that during this period of time, 

in which the vicissitudes of our lives are swinging like the proverbial 
pendulum—in which national hopes are taking a turn unheard of in 
the days before, no mention should be made of Charles Dickens, a 
name that ran like silken thread from mouth to mouth, from soul to 
soul, in those moments when his inward being sprang to the clarion 
call that was to bring forth the wondrous genius, the effervescent 
humanitarianism. the galvanising humour that rang the proud con- 
summation of those immortal books which even to-day form a sort 
of sacred edifice on our shelves? The hour has come when [I think 
some torn leaf should be recovered; when the irrefutable evidences 
of Dickens’s life and his works should be emblazoned before the world, 
so that we who glory in our self-sufficiency may realise what potent 
factor ruled in the Victorian era and showed us ever so clearly “ how 
the Devil goeth about like a roaring lion,”’ and draweth into the lair 
those who heeded not the incipient warnings of a great and prophetic 
man. 

It would be easy for us to put our finger on the pulse of each book 
written by Dickens and prove how it was collateral in so far as our 
human lives were to be ameliorated. For we know that the word 
“Reform” was a thorough vibration of his whole soul. Without it 
he was lost in the unutterable depths. He looked at it from all four 
corners until he was wont to realise that it held the breath that could 
blow misery, suffering and crime to the four winds, if we accept the 
reservation that it had to be wielded with sense, propriety and justice. 
And this Dickens did. He was the purveyor of those ideas which ran 
counter to the myriad baneful influences that glistened in their unholy 
aspect because his were struggling against a gigantic task. 

Let us put silently and gently aside our Pickwickian friends, our 
David Copperfield (that glorious epoch !), and imnumerable others, 
and cast our eyes to that which even Ruskin characterised as 
Dickens’s best, to wit, Hard Times. We shall not dispute the point, 
for it is our mission to show that the pungent thought that lay behind 
this book, thought not only of the embroilment of his own time, but of 
that which has reached pretty near the nature of a conflagration in 
our own. Let no man gainsay the evidence of his own eyes; let no 
man declare in the bitterness of disputation that Hard Times is 
absolutely irrelevant to the questions that are now to vitalise the 
destinies of the working classes. The war has ushered in an era of 
disputation concerning which the whole economical, social life 6f the 
British nation has come into one solid fold; and out of this there is 
oozing a great ideal which, when analysed, embraces all the forms of 
Democracy. In the midst of trials and tribulations, however, a 
universal unrest among all working classes has assumed very great 
proportions, clogging, therefore, the wheel of national progress ; 
and it is clear that until these problematic difficulties have been rooted 
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out and stamped with the hall-mark of justice, strikes and what not 
are bound to live in their momentum of danger, and thus menace 
very seriously the great foundations upon which we live. 

_ I need hardly refer to the Bolshevist régime! It is not always 
a safe hazard to conjecture that the common sense of the people will 
prevail. Rather it is our duty at once to create a brotherhood of 
man—a League of Men ; then shall come by means of honesty between 
ourselves firstly, and between nations secondly, the proud consum- 
mation of a League of Nations. 

Did not Dickens breathe these noble ideals in all his works? Did 
he not expressly do soin Hard Times? He showed us with marvellous 
rectitude those typifications of human species which even to-day are 
the causation of vilifying our national lives. He was a psychologist 
in that he painted his pictures with alluring judgment. He meant 
Hard Times to stand at the bar of posterity in the form of one gigantic 
sign-post with letters of fire clinging to it :—‘‘ Take ye this my warning 
and beholden to you.” 

Dickens did a splendid work for humanity when he painted the picture 
of Stephen Blackpool, who, with adversity dogging his weary footsteps, 
felt that obedience was a soul-inspiring emblem. Stephen was ignorant 
of the meaning of swords, pistol and fire ; also of invective and abuse ; 
but he knew that by honesty and truth he could still fight along the 
weary road in quest of that sympathy which was the inevitable goal of 
his life. He might murmur his “ muddle, muddle,” but Stephen felt 
that come what may God was the universal Dictator, and Time, the 
great avenger, would by His kindly grace sound the tocsin that would 
usher in a world of light, and disintegrate those evil elements, and 
cast them into the everlasting fire. 

I think there are thousands of Stephen Blackpools among the 
labouring classes to-day. I feel that they are the men who won the 
war—who taught their brothers the futility of strikes—who loved 
and cherished obedience, because they felt there were nobler and cleverer 
men than they, who were trying their best to put Mankind on a solid 
basis of right and justice. Look what is happening in Russia to-day ! 
There you have an example of what may happen in England if un- 
thinking workers will insist on determining their own destinies without 
the light of reason coming to their hearts. 

Yes, we know that men like Josiah Bounderby and Thomas 
Gradgrind must be rooted out if we are to prevent strikes and all 
sources of discontent. But we see after five minutes’ cogitation 
that it is impossible to find by swift evolution. Change of character 
—change of everything, works on a graduated process. Dickens, the 
great humanist, has shown this very clearly in his wonderful book. 
Nemesis comes to Gradgrind and Bounderby only after prolonged and 
anxious moments ; but still there is that glorious feeling that it has 
fallen on them with the stroke of Death, and driven for evermore out 
of their souls, those cruel hindrances to human progress. 

Yes, verily, I think Hard Times should be in the hands of every 
British worker. 
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DICKENS FROM DAY TO DAY 
Compiled by A. E.B.C. 


Once more The Newspaper World publishes that old, old story 
about a reporting engagement being “deadly dull,’ “no story in 
it,” “‘no news-value.”” Can we journalists repeat to ourselves too 
often that no phase of life is really dull, and that it is the dullness in 
ourselves that makes anything human seem so? This time it is 
vestry meetings that are complained of. It was from equally 
“dull” meetings that Charles Dickens drew material to move us 
yet to laughter and tears.—The Newspaper World, 26th April, 
1919. 

While day-dreaming in the sunshine, one wonders what would 
have happened if something had happened that didn’t happen. 
Had Dickens been born fifty years later than he was born, would he 
have dared to draw the picture of Fagin as painted in Oliver Twist ? 
Had he published the book in 1919, International Finance would 
have limited his circulation and excluded him from the profits of 
the lecture hall at least on this side of the Atlantic. With Non- 
conformists politically in the saddle, the figure of Stiggins, a libel 
on Dissent when it was drawn, could never have survived through 
hundreds of Dickens’s editions.—‘‘ Vanoc ” in The Referee, 27th 
April, 1919. 

Rain appears not to be far away now—in fact, it is like Chevy 
Slime, waiting round the corner.—Glasgow Evening Times. 

The time however, has long since passed away when Dick Swivellers 
might require to bring brightness to the lot of the “‘ Little Marchion- 
esses.’ Halo’ the Wynd in Glasgow Evening Times, 25th March, 1919. 

The Tramway Department is faced with a falling revenue. The 
Manager demands a sacrifice, and invites the half-penny passenger 
to be the victim. In addition, fares all round must go up. Other- 
wise the undertaking runs the risk, like Mr Mantalini, of going to 
“the demnition bow-wows.”’—Ib. 9th April, 1919. , 

T was watching the dancers at the Hyde Park Dance Club the other 
day, and whatever weird antics'they were performing the expression 
on their faces was ore of deadly earnestness or acute misery. 

The attitude of the dancers reminded me of that passage in Bleak 
House where Esther describes the dance she had with the schoolboy. 
““We danced for an hour with great gravity,” she said, “the 
melancholy child doing wonders with his lower extremities, ia which 
there seemed to be some sense of enjoyment, though it never rose 
above his waist.”—Hvening News, 9th April, 1919. 

“If England expects that every man will do his duty,” said Mr. 
Pecksniff, upon a famous occasion, ‘‘she makes a great mistake, 
and will be greviously disappointed.” It is to be feared that those 
who turn to this essay of M. Trotsky’s for a clear and sufficient 
statement of the case for Bolshevism will suffer a similar undeception. 
—Review on History of Russian Revolution to Bresi-Litovsk, in 
Daily News, 22nd April, 1919. 

That The Dickensian travels far and wide has never been more 
exemplified than by the receipt of cuttings from the Far Kast, quotations 
from which are given below; to say nothing of the fact that the 
Editors of the journals in question quote Dickens with apparent 
confidence that their significance will be understood. 
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The determination of Prince Eitel to divorce his wife does not 
help to mitigate in any way the general contempt felt for this cor- 
pulent son of the Hohenzollerns ever since his thieving talents in 
France and Belgium have been known. The continued devotion of 
the Princess towards him has been likened to that of Nancy for Bill 
Sikes. ‘“‘ Blood will tell,”? and when the son of the greatest criminal 
of all times had nothing else to lose he forfeits even the willingness 
of his wife to share in his disgrace.— Tokyo Dispatch, 1919. 

. . . and makes Americans and some British refer blithely to 
the Treaty as the Pickwickian Peace.— Tokyo Dispatch, 1919. 

‘““KatseR Witson.” THe Wortp’s Sport Cup. President 
Wilson has fallen into great disfavour with the Japanese. To what 
depth his unpopularity and his critics’ language have sunk may be 
judged from a leaderette in Marquis Okuma’s paper the Hochi— 
the “ Hatanswill Gazette’? of Japan—which, in its characteristic 
style, “ plasters ” the American President.— Peking Times, May 1919. 

In a forthcoming. production of ‘“‘ The Merchant of Venice,” it is 
stated that a real Jew will take the part of Shylock. Look out for 
the following announcements: ‘“ Mr. Blank has pleasure in announc- 
ing that in his production of ‘ Oliver Twist’ the role of Bill Sikes 
will be undertaken by a gentleman who has just: completed a ten 
years’ engagement at Portland.”’—Sunday Pictorial, 8th June, 1919. 

Dickens never exploited the Derby, for some reason or other, 
but it is an unmistakably Dickensian event. Scene on the Downs in 
Sunday Chronicle, 8th June, 1919. 

«« The Visits of Bumble.—Nine medical officers call on consumptive 
child.” 

“ Oliver Twists of the Air.—First Flighters who want more.”’ News 
Headings in Daily News, 11th June and 9th July, 1919. 

The millions being monthly spent abroad must come down, together 
with the hundreds of thousands being daily spent at home. Ex- 
penditure must be less than income, on sound Micawber principles. 
The figures are clear—spending, roughly, four millions or more a day ; 
income, two, or more. Result—misery. Debt—two millions (or 
more) aday. Goon then; goon with the good work. Till we get 
income two millions, expenditure one and three-quarters, result— 
happiness. Or, at least, result—not bankruptcy !—Dazily Murror, 
29th August, 1919. 

- much indignation was expressed at the bare idea that any 
Ontario newspaper could be bought. The idea was as preposterous 
and shocking as the widow Bardell’s being requested to provide a 
warming pan. It was admitted that the buying and selling of news- 
papers might be a common practice in Montrea]. Indeed, shocking 
examples of that practice had been revealed. But Ontario! Mr. 
Rowell, with the fine vehemence of a Buzfuz, dared Mr Lemieux to 
make such a charge outside of Parliament, and of course the whole 
Ontario press will feel grateful to their champion.—Montreal Weekly 
Witness, 6th May, 1919. 

As an old Victorian, Mr. George Bernard Shaw, eluding the question 
of which is the ugliest statue in London, seized the opportunity in 
the “Arts Gazette ’’ of asking what crime Queen Victoria com- 
mitted that she should be “ so horribly guyed as she has been through 
the length and breadth of her dominions. The sculptors seem 
to have assumed that she inspired everything that was ugliest in 
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the feminine fiction of her reign. Take Mrs. Caudle, Mrs Gamp, 
Mrs. Prig, Mrs. Proudie, and make a composite statue of them, 
and you will have a typical] memorial of Queen Victoria.”— Daily 
News, 3rd June, 1919. J 

Bath claims the only naturally-heated springs in England. They 
produce half a million gallons a day, and do service throughout 
the bathing establishments for everything—commencing with 
drinking. In fact Bath water has little taste, despite Sam Weller’s 
assurance that it bears “a wery strong flavour o’ warm flat irons.” 
You may even swim in the mineral water; there is an ample 
swimming bath, but the buoyant heated water has to be cooled 
before flowing into it.—The Daily Telegraph, 6th June, 1919. 

“You hear the man that is attracted by widows remark that it’s 
so easy to take to them because they understand what men are. 
Therein lies the widow’s power. ‘More widders is married than 
single wimmen,’ said the immortal Sam Weller. According to the 
Registrar General it looks as though Sam spoke the truth.”’— The 
Daily Mirror, 7th June, 1919. 

During each evening of ‘‘ Wakes Week” their propaganda was 
especially active, many coming from outlying towns to testify to 
their personal experience with the optimism of a Mark Tapley.— 
Broken on the Wheel, by G. H. Willoughby. 

Whenever the question of literature is discussed in Commercial 
Rooms it is very gratifying to observe that Dickens is still a long 
way in front of all other writers. It being agreed there was but one 
Charles Dickens.— Random Recollections of a Commercial Traveller. 
In the above-mentioned volume there are thirty-eight references to 

Dickens and his characters. 

Let the student, however—or the master—-beware of expecting 
an easy and comfortable path to tread because the formula is simple. 
Indeed, we should say with Mr. Pickwick, that the work ‘“ comprises 
in itself a difficult study of no inconsiderable magnitude.’’— The 
Voice Beautiful by Ernest G. White. 

A dog can find even in the most worthless of us—Bill Sikes 
jumps to mind—something to.tove and believe in.— Variety Lane 
by E. V. Lucas. 

“Don’t forget,” he said. “that your governor must kiss some 
babies, like the man in Pickwick, you know.”’— Ib. 

Dickens comes nearest to the life that one knows ; one continually 
meets characters with a vague Dickensian flavour ; but the breath 
of genius is not in them. They are the shells only; the great, 
comic, humane, living, unreal fairy-land spirit has not animated 
them. Itnevercan ; it began with Dickens and passed with him.— Ib. 

Dickens has very few aunts, and these are not notorious. Betsey 
Trotwood, David Copperfield’s aunt, though brusque and eccentric, 
was otherwise eminently sane and practical. Mr. F’s aunt was more 
according to pattern and Miss Rachel Wardle even more so ; but the 
comic aunt idea did not commend itself to Dickens whole-heartedly. 
— Ib. 

I remembered what Mrs. Fayne had told me before of the 
view she had years ago of de Barral clinging to the child at the side 
of his wife’s grave and later_on of these two walking hand in hand 
the observed of alleyes by the sea. Pictures from Dickens—pregnant 
with pathos.— Chance, by Joseph Conrad. 

14 
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‘lired and tiresome reader, I will conclude, if you please, with a 
paraphrase of a few words that you will remember were written by 
him—by him of Gad’s Hill, before whom, if you doff not your hat, 
you shall stand with a covered pumpkin—aye, sir, a pumpkio. 
Lost, your Excellency. Lost, Associations and Societies. Lost, 
Right Reverends and Wrong Reverends of every order. Lost, 
Reformers and Lawmakers, born with heavenly compassion in your 
hearts, but with the reverence of money in your souls. And thus 

‘ lost around us every day. O. Henry in Elsie in New York (The 
Trimmed 

This is the Reverend Archibald Duke, who takes the gloomiest 
view of mankind, and thinks the immense sale of Pickwick Papers 
one of the strongest proofs of original sin. Scenes of Clerical Lafe, 
by George Eliot. 

It was undoubtedly Dickens who first introduced Englishmen to 
London as a capital of mystery and fun, tragedy and eccentricity ; 
it was Dickens who discovered London’s melodramatic wealth. 
Wanderer in London, by E. V. Lucas. 

I could not, I think, explain why, but I have more distaste for 
the Strand than for any Street in London. I would avoid it as 
carefully, from pure unreasoning prejudice, as Dick Swiveller avoided 
certain other districts on financial grounds. Wanderer in London, 
by E. V. Lucas. 

This is an age of champagne and whisky, motor cars and religious 
novels. Mr. Pickwick and his leisure and his punch are no more. 
Wanderer in London, by E. V. Lucas. 

We often talk of Dickens’s world, which means that Dickens’s 
love of eccentricity so impregnated his characters as to give them 
all a suspicion of family resemblance, branding them of bis world, 
rather more perhaps than. ours. Wanderer in London, by 
E. V. Lucas. 

There are other references in the same book. 

Speaking about Paterson’s Road book, Paterson finds the roads 
and looks after the luggage and the horses. He is a companion to 
Pickwick too, a serious, methodical Sam Weller. Over Bemerton’s, 
by. E. V. Lucas. 


LITTLE DORRIT 


ID’ST scenes of squalor, poverty and dearth, 
To know through all thy early days the pains 
Of Prison life induced by debtor’s chains ; 
Child of the Marshalsea ! thou had’st thy birth. 
Thy filial love transcendent in its worth 
Becharms our hearts. Thy name for aye remains 
The symbol of affection which retains 
Its purity mid sordid things of Earth. 
Oh, Little Dorrit ! tender, kind and true, 
Affluent days abate thy love no jot. 
True till the end! And when again anew 
Life’s early scenes, though changed, become thy lot 
In Clennam’s love (thy days of sorrow past) 
Thy loving heart finds its true rest at last —A. W. Epwarps, 
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THAT GREAT MASTER HAND 


By ALBERT SMITH 


N? ghostly legend from some mould’ring page 
And “ carefully adapted to the stage ”’ ; 

No grand romantic drama, deep and dire, 

Filled with terrific “‘ combats ”’ and red fire. 

Boast we to-night. No flimsy plot shall trench 

Upon our scene “ translated from the French ” ; 

But one in deep emotions far more rife, 

The powerful romance of common life. 


We owe this story of the present hour 

To that great master hand, whose graphic power 
Can call up laughter, bid the tear-drop start, 

Or find an echoing chord in every heart. . 

Whom we have learned to deem an household friend, 
Who, ’midst his varied writings, never penn’d 

One line that might’ his guileless pages spot, 

One word that “ dying he would wish to blot.” 


We know there is around his simple name 

A prestige thrown, your sympathies to claim ; 
But our poor playwright, feeling well his task, 
Has sent me forth your clemency to ask. = 
And some old friends, selected from the rest, 
Of human kind the sweetest and the best, 
Crowd forth, your patient hearing to implore, 
Presuming on the fellowship of yore. 


Good Mr. Pickwick first with smiling face, 
And kindly heart implores your patient grace : 
Then arm in arm, led onwards by one will, 
The Brothers Cherryble endorse our bill, 

And warm by kindness ever both alike, 

The timid hopes of poor neglected Smike, 
Whilst not unmindful of your past kind deeds, 
Oliver Twist next for indulgence pleads. 


Dick Swiveller, who has crept here quite by stealth, 
** Passes the rosy ”’ ere he drinks your health, 
Surrounded by those friends we know so well, 
Watch’d over by the shade of Little Nell. 

Next laughing at Joe Willett in our train 

Dear Dolly Varden flirts, and laughs again, 

And hopes your pleasure will not be alloyed 
Because she knows that Miggs will be annoyed. 


Prologue to ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit : a Drama,’ by Edward Stirling. It 
was delivered by Mrs. Keeley at the first performance of the play at the 
Lyceum Theatre, 8th July, 1844. 
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And lastly, whilst around both cot and hall 

The echoes of the Christmas Carol fall, 

Bob Cratchit on raised wages, spruce and trim, 
a Leads forward, with his crutch, poor Tiny Tim. 

The others are to come. In anxious state 

Behind the scenes your fiat they await. 

Be satisfied, for yours and their behoof, 

They'll do the best they can; now to the proof. 


“ONE OF THE MULTITUDE” AND “DAVID 
COPPERFIELD ” 


By W. KEAN SEYMOUR 


OFTEN feel that much of the written enthusiasm for Dickens’s 
work, as indeed for the works of any standard author, is prompted 
by a convention of praise, by the desire to catch a reflected glow of 
greatness, to place yet another candle on the altar. But in One 
Of The Multitude, by George Acorn (Heinemann, 1911) we find a 
tribute which would have rejoiced the heart of Dickens. It comes 
spontaneously from a child of the slums, one who had struggled from 
conditions of appalling wretchedness—he lived for years with his 
father and mother and three brothers and sisters in one room in one 
of the most squalid streets in Shoreditch—to the comparative peace 
of simple, respectable married comfort. 
George Acorn tells how, when a boy of nine, he saw in a shop window 
a very old and tattered copy of David Copperfield priced fourpence. 
He was filled with a craving to possess it. Twopence paid him by 
a mysterious old woman for running a yet more mysterious errand, 
plus three-halfpence, representing the proceeds of the sale outright 
of a cardboard stage, gave him sufficient courage to attempt the pur- 
chase. 


‘Gathering together all my capital, I rushed round to the book- 
seller’s shop and clamoured earnestly at the door, and when that 
proved unavailing, shouted through the keyhole. After what 
seemed an eternity of suspense, a heavy foot sounded upon the stairs 
and Mrs. Daley, the very stout wife of the bookseller, drew back 
unnecessary chains and opened the door. 

‘Well,’ she enquired, ‘what do you want to come wakin’ people 
up from their afternoon nap for, eh ?’ 

I meekly asked how much the David Copperfield with the 
daisy on the cover was (the ticket had been taken off during the 
week). 

‘Fourpence,’ she said. 

Alas, I had only threepence-halfpenny. Hardly trusting myself 
to speak, so keen was my disappointment, I held the money out 
in the palm of my hand for her inspection. 

‘H’m !’ she grunted (I thought she looked just like a pig). 
‘Comin’ round kickin’ up a hullabaloo and wakin’ people up, and 
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then hasn’t got the money !* And she proceeded to lecture me 
upon my iniquities. 

I was just about to turn away like the man of great possessions 
in Watts’s picture when the rattling of a barrow ceased ; Mr. Daley 
had returned with his bookstall and was enquiring what was the 
matter. 

‘ David Copperfield,’ I sorrowfully said, ‘ That’s all I have got,’ 
showing him my threepence-halfpenny. 

‘Néver mind, sonny,’ he replied, ignoring his wife’s clamourings, 
* You shall have it for that,’ and taking my money he reached forth 
his hand and placed the treasure in my itching palms.” 


George Acorn tells how he feared to take the book to his squalid 
home, where every penny—save for necessaries—was begrudged; 
how he tore out the first three leaves with the intention of saying he 
had found it ; how he was detected by his mother, punished severely, 
and the precious volume flung under the bed, only to be rescued 
stealthily in the dead of night. But the master’s triumph comes out 
in this moving paragraph :— 


““When I got home after school I found my father and mother 
sitting silently facing each other. They had nothing to talk about 
except trouble, so they remained silent. I suggested reading 
something, and so when the other children had been put to bed I 
read from my beloved book. And how we all loved it, and eventually, 
when we got to little Em’ly, how we all cried together at poor old 
Peggotty’s distress ! The tears united us, deep in misery as we 
were ourselves. Dickens was a fairy musician to us, filling our 
minds with a sweeter strain than the constant cry of hunger, or 
the howling wind which often taking advantage of the empty grate, 
penetrated into the room.” 


That is, I think, a very genuine tribute. George Acorn’s love for 
Dickens was an unfailing inspiration to him, and in One Of The 
Multitude, and in the unequal novel which followed it, The Driving 
Force, the great Victorian’s influence is evident. 

George Acorn joined the Royal Fusiliers early in 1915. He was 
filled with a sense of duty and with the most buoyant hope of 
spacious days of usefulness after the war; but in that terrible battle 
of Loos he was seen by a comrade to fall in the confused advance 
and was posted as “missing.” Since then he has been “ presumed 
killed.” I think that all Dickensians will hold in special gratitude the 
memory of this East End artisan who, though One of The Multitude, 
claims a notable place in modern autobiography. 


“Tf Dickens had not come into our literature we should lose more 
than a certain number of books ; something of ourselves ; for Dickens 
has become part of our perceptions, and as the world exists in 
our perceptions he has enlarged the world for us.” 

GrorcE Moors. 
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DICKENS, MAZZINI, G. J. HOLYOAKE, AND 
SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 


By OLD FLEET 


jh “Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life,” by George Jacob Holyoake, 
appears the following: ‘“‘ When we lived at No. 1 Woburn Build- 
ings, a window overlooked the grounds of Charles Dickens, who resided 
then at Tavistock Place.... OnSundays Dickens would have a friend 
or two in the garden and a tray of bottled stout, ‘ churchwardens ’ and 
tobacco would be brought from the house. We were told that this 
was Dickens’s protest against the doleful way of keeping Sunday, 
then thought becoming.” 
Is there any confirmation of this? JI should be very interested to 
know. Jama little sceptical, more especially as the late Mr. Holyoake 
wrote the following in the same paragraph :— 


One morning, when Dickens resided there, a person purporting 
to be Mazzini, called and solicited aid. Dickens sent down a servant 
who presented a sovereign on a silver tray. The visitor took the 
gift with thanks. When this came to be known to Mazzini’s friends, 
they were filled with amazement at Dickens’s thoughtlessness, to 
say the least. How could he imagine that a gentleman whom he had 
met in society as a man of reputation for honour and self-respect, 
would come to his door soliciting alms like an adventurer or an 
impostor ? And if he believed the applicant to be Mazzini, some 
inquiry, some commiseration and identification were necessary to 
make sure that one so eminent was suddenly in distress so abject. 
Mazzini had a hundred friends who would have aided him before 
he need have been a suppliant at Dickens’s door. 


Please note the words I have italicised, and then read the following 
very definite statement of Forster’s: ‘“‘ One Sunday evening Mazzini 
made memorable by taking us to see the school he had established 
in Clerkenwell! for the Italian organ-boys. This was after dining with 
Dickens, who had been brought into personal intercourse with the great 
Italian by having given money toa begging impostor who made un- 
authorised use of his name.” 

This very clearly does not suggest that the impostor purported to 
be Mazzini, and Forster is very definite that previous to the incident 
Dickens was not acquainted with the Italian, and if Forster is right, 
Holyoake’s implied criticism of Dickens was not justified. Forster’s 
story is the more credible, is it not? To me, at any rate, Holyoake’s 
story is not credible. I wonder if there is any further evidence on 
the subject ? 

_ By the way, is it not curious that Holyoake seems never to have 
known Dickens personally ? They had almost everything in common. 
Holyoake was ore of the leading opponents of the then existing method 
of observing the Sabbath, and we know how heartily Dickens 
sympathised with the movement. Holyoake, too, was one of the 
active opponents of the “taxes on knowledge.” There Dickens was 
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with him, so to speak, for we know that the “ Household Words 
Narrative’ was asphyxiated by these taxes. And one of Dickens’s 
greatest friends, T. Milner Gibson, was a friend of Holyoake’s and an 
active ally cf his on this very question. 


NEMO 
THE MOST INTERESTING CHARACTER IN “BLEAK HOUSE ” 
By ROSE E. THORNTON 


WAS once asked, “ Who do you consider the most interesting 
character in Bleak House *”’ 

While pondering over this question my attention was arrested 
by the adjective “‘ interesting,’ and turning to my dictionary I found 
the meaning given was “ exciting curiosity and sympathy ’”—following 
out that train of thought, may I ask what is more likely to excite our 
curiosity than the unknown—therefore I claim that the most interesting 
figure in Bleak House is the one around whom all the romantic interest 
of the story lies, but yet, he who occupies such a small space in 
the book that he is only mentioned once or twice in the earlier pages 
of it, and who passes entirely out of it in the eleventh chapter. When 
we read the graphic descriptions of the characters in Bleak House, 
when we see with the mind’s eye the wonderful word pictures drawn 
by that master hand, surely we must feel that he left one, to my mind 
the most important of all, to be filled in by the imagination of the reader. 

Our first glimpse of that one as we stand in the doorway of the 
foul and filthy room in Krook’s wretched house, is but of the form of 
one who has once been a man—this poor law-copier, alone, unloved, 
uncared for—and has just passed from this weary world into the 
presence of the great Law-giver. We can hardly hazard an opinion 
as to his personal appearance, for everything connected with him 
savours of neglect and dirt, but the kindly young surgeon, who takes 
more than a passing interest in what others of his profession would 
call “‘ a case,” says, ““ he must have been a good figure when a youth, 
and I dare say, good looking.” The words of Dr. Woodcourt take 
us back to the early days of the man known as “ Nemo,” to the time 
when he was the gay, gallant, Captain Hawdon, to the days of his 
meeting and loving the proud Honoria. We can imagine how captiv- 
ating he must have been, for, won by his fascinations, the girl trampled 
on her ambitions and pride, and trod “ the primrose path of dalliance,” 
from whence no woman returns but with a broken heart and bleeding 
feet. 

Imagination, again, must fill in the history of his downfall—we 
know not why he left the girl he had ruined to her fate, we only know 
that at 45 he is a derelict, a dweller in slums, a victim of opium. What 
an end for one of whom Trooper George says “he had been young, 
hopeful, and handsome in the days gone by.” ‘Truly, says our greatest 
poet, ““ we know what we are, but know not what we may be.” But 
during those years we do know that a proud, ambitious woman, a queen 
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of society, cherished a deep love for him in her heart, dying at last 
by his grave. 

We also know of the affection Trooper” ‘George retained for this 
handsome ne’er-do-well, and that even in the days of his poverty and 
shabbiness, Mrs. Snagsby, who was not in general partial to strangers, 
““was rather taken by something about this person.”” There must 
have been a wonderfully fascinating personality about this man, 
even to the last. But what a fall from the bright, gay, life of an 
Army officer, from the society and banter of the mess room, from the 
splendid entertainments of the great where he was an honoured guest, 
to being “ hooted and pursued about the streets,” his only confidant 
the poor little unwashed waif ‘“ Jo,” whose friendless condition he 
compared to his own, often saying to him, “Tam as poor as you to-day, 
Jo.” 

Can you think without emotion of “‘ the body of our dear brother,” 
that once gallant soldier, being lowered “ into a beastly scrap of ground 
which a Turk would reject as a savage abomination, and a Cafire 
would shudder at”—his only mourner the poor “little rejected 
witness,’ who with weeping eyes and a voice broken with sobs repeats 
the touching epitaph: “He was very good to me, he was.” As we 
stand in imagination in this ~ pestiferous and obscene churchyard,” 
back to our memory come the words of the author, “ If this forlorn 
man could have been prophetically seen lying here, by the mother 
at whose breast he nestled, a little child, with eyes upraised to her 
loving face, and soft hand scarcely knowing how to close upon the 
neck to which it crept, what an impossibility the vision would have 
seemed.” 


DICKENS AND ENGLISH THEATRICAL TASTE 


aN to M. Charles Fechter from Paris under date 6 December, 
1862, regarding the Fechter enterprise at the Lyceum, and the pro- 
posed production there of ““ The White Rose,”’ Dickens says, “‘ I greatly 
doubt the expediency of your doing any historical play early in your 
management. By the words ‘historical play,’ I mean a play founded 
on any incident in English history. Our public are accustomed to 
- associate historical plays with Shakespeare. In any other hands, I 
helieve they care very little for crowns and dukedoms. What you 
want is something with an interest of a more domestic and general 
nature—an interest as romantic as you please, but having a more 
eeneral and wider response than a disputed succession to the throne 
can have for Englishmen at this time of day. Such interest culminated 
in the last Stuart, and has worn itself out. It would be uphill work to 
evoke an interest in Perkin Warbeck. I do not doubt the play’s being 
well received, but my fear is that these people would be looked upon 
as mere abstractions, and would have but a cold welcome in consequence 
and would not lay hold of your audience... Wait. Feel your way. 
Perkin Warbeck is too far removed from analogy with the sympa 
and lives of the people for a beginning. 
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THE KING’S HEAD, CHIGWELL | 
A FOOTNOTE 
By CHARLBS McNAUGHT 

ne King’s Head, Chigwell—immortalised by Charles Dickens— 

stands on the road to Ongar and Chelmsford, and, in the twenties 
of the last century, it was occupied by one Mary Draper, who horsed 
a London coach which left the fine old Inn every morning at 8-30, 
except on Sundays, when the start was made at 6-30 a.m. The return 
journey was made at 10-30.a.m. from The Blue Boar, at Aldgate. 
During the high summer months an additional coach was put on 
which left The King’s Head at 10 o’clock and returned from the Aldgate 
Blue Boar on the same day at 6 p.m. Ten years later it is plain that, 
The King’s Head had become a favourite resort for diners and other 
visitors from town, and by 1850 it was one of the most popular but 
expensive resorts of the Commissions, Vestries, and similar public 
authorities much given to banquetting at the public expense upon 
very slight occasion. In that day most experienced gormandisers 
vowed that the pigeon pie and accessories of The King’s Head were 
second to none in the suburban west or Up River resorts. The Taverns 
of Greenwich and Gravesend were “ not in it,” except in the estimation 
of feebly-stomached persons who affected to be fanatically fond of 
embryonic fish fried in a tasteless paste ; and the Richmond-Twicken- 
ham Inns were similarly derated. Barnaby Rudge is what the brilliant 
fancy of Charles Dickens evolved from visits to the great magisterial 
room of The King’s Head and chats with the villagers long before the 
vivid story of The Gordon Riots in London was mingled with the 
traditions of gossips of Hainault and Epping Forests. And “ The 
Gentleman’s Magazine” and other accessible aids in periodical 
literature were evidently of much use when Charles Dickens was 
posting himself up in the sociological and political history of the time ; 
and a good deal of what seems dross in the oldest London newspapers 
has been turned into gold by the magic of genius in the stirring pages 
of Barnaby Rudge. 

Loughton Hall has an old story of dishonour and discredit not less 
poignant than that of the Child-Tylney folly in Wanstead Manor. 
It was burnt in December, 1836, and the topic was all-absorbing in 
the villages around; whereas Charles Dickens had but reached the 
tenth page of Barnaby Rudge three years later, and the serial publi- 
cation was only completed in 1841. So, when The Inimitable speaks 
of the burning of The Warren, there is next to no doubt he had 
Loughton Hall in mind. We may confidently say with Joe Willett 
that ‘“‘he means the great House naturally and, of course, the old 
brick House, Sir, that stands in its own grounds ’’—but really on the 
other side of the Valley. Loughton Hall remained a melancholy ruin 
until 1879, when a new House was erected on the old site. 

The probabilities are that the creative visits to The King’s Head at 
Chigwell were first, in Dickens’s early youth, in company with Charles 
Matthews and Henry Radford, and, afterwards, during the tenancy 
which succeeded Mrs. Draper’s. 
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DICKENS DOUBLE ACROSTICS 


By FRANCESCO BERGER 
(SERIES B, No. 7) 
A character in one of Dickens’s books. 
A bad lot, but a funny one, 
What you may call “a rummy ’un.” 
1.—The king can do no wrong, we’re told, 
But this one did, for dame to scold. 
2.—He loved not wisely but too well, 
Till by assassin’s steel he fell. 
3.—As gold must be this by fire, 

May you ne’er be for action dire. 
4.—A most repulsive pussun, 

Dickens ne’er conceived a wuss *un. 

Here. curtailed of letters two, 

Is what I warn you not to do. 
5.—A colour of a lovely hue, 

Bluish green and greenish blue. 
6.—Though smooth his tongue 

With falsehood hung. 


(SERIES B, No. 8) 
Two characters in one of Dickens’s_ books. 
Neglected child—-devoted sister ;— 
Old bachelor never called ‘ mister.” 
Fairest city in Europe’s fairest land ; 
Near relation and luminary grand. 
1.—It’s presence baneful we can’t restrict, 
Abbreviation is all we can inflict. 
2.—By country-folks held in bad refute, 
But those who know it best, this calumny refute. 
3.—Manly games and sports heroic, 
Excited crowds by no means stoic. 
4.—Not horse nor mule, not elephant nor camel, 
But “ puff-puff” noisy, and this it’s trammel. 
5.—When expected and foretold, 
Awe-inspiring to behold. 
6.—Zephirs warm, and winds blowing cold, 
These proclaim in letters bold. 
7._Sometimes many, sometimes few, 
Never single, at times “a do.” 
8.—Cut off vile Satan’s head, 
That this may oease to spread. 

NOTICE.—‘Solutions to the above Acrostics (Nous. 7 and 8, Series B) must 
reach the Editor not later than November 30th next. 

SOLUTION OF No. 5 (SERIES B) 
EnglanD, DeeR, WO(man), IndigO, NomaD. 

Correct solutions have been received from: Mand Melville Fowicr : E. ‘LT. Wedmore 
(Bristol); ‘‘Quilp”; ‘‘ Abacus”; Thomas G. Griggs (Ramsgate); L. A. N. (Stoke 
Newington): J. H. (Kensington). 

SOLUTION OF No. 6 (SERIES B) 
DeaL, EgO, ArctiC, DocK. 

Correct solutions have Leen received from: Maud Melville Fowler : E. T. Wedmore ; 

*Quilp” : Thomas G. Griggs: ‘* Abacus”; L. A. N.: J. H. (Kensington). 
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CAMEOS FROM DICKENS 
BROTHERS 


Be this time, the exceeding mortification undergone by the Bosom 

had occasioned the withdrawal of the greater part of the company 
into other rooms. The few who had lingered thus long followed the 
rest, and Little Dorrit and her father were left to the servants and 
themselves. Dearest and most precious to her, he would come with 
her now, would he not? He replied to her fervid entreaties, that he 
would never be able to get up the narrow stairs without Bob. Where 
was Bob, would nobody fetch Bob? Under pretence of looking for 
Bob, she got him out against the stream of gay company now pouring 
in for the evening assembly, and got him into a coach that had just 
set down its load, and got him home. 

The broad stairs of his Roman palace were contracted in his failing 
sight to the narrow stair of his London prison; and he would suffer 
no one but her to touch him, his brother excepted. They got him 
up to his room without help, and laid him down on his bed. And 
from that hour his poor maimed spirit, only remembering the place 
where it had broken its wings, cancelled the dream through which it 
had since groped, and knew of nothing beyond the Marshalsea. When 
he heard footsteps in the street, he took them for the old weary tread 
in the yards. When the hour came for locking up, he supposed all 
strangers to be excluded for the night. When the time for opening 
came again, he was so anxious to see Bob that they were fain to 
patch up a narrative how that Bob—many a year dead then, gentle 
turnkey—had taken cold, but hoped to be out to-morrow, or the 
next day. or the next at furthest. 

He fell away into a weakness so extreme that he could not raise his 
hand. But. he still protected his brother according to his long usage ; 
and would say with some complacency, fifty times a day, when he saw 
him standing by his bed, “My good Frederick, sit down. You are 
very feeble indeed.” 

They tried him with Mrs. General, but he had not the faintest know- 
ledge of her. Some injurious suspicion lodged itself in his brain, that 
she wanted to supplant Mrs. Bangham, and that she was given to 
drinking. He charged her with it in no measured terms ; and was so 
urgent with his daughter to go round to the Marshal and entreat 
him to turn her out, that she was never reproduced after the first 
failure. 

Saving that he once asked “if Tip had gone outside ? ” the remem- 
brance of his two children not present seemed to have departed from 
him. But the child who had done so much for him and had been so 
poorly repaid was never out of his mind. Not that he spared her, 
or was fearful of her being spent by watching and fatigue; he was 
not more troubled on that score than he had usually been. No; he 
‘oved her in his old way. They were in the jail again, and she tended 
him, and he had constant need of her, and could not turn without her ; 
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and he even told her, sometimes, that he was content to have undergone 
a great deal for her sake. As to her, she bent over his bed with her 
quiet face against his, and would have laid down her own life to restore 
him. 

When he had been sinking in this painless way for two or three days, 
she observed him to be troubled by the ticking of his watch—a pompous 
gold watch that made as great a to-do about its going as if nothing 
else went but itself and Time. She suffered it to run down; but he 
was still uneasy, and showed that was not what he wanted. At length 
he roused himself to explain that he wanted money to be raised on this 
watch. He was quite pleased when she pretended to take it away 
for the purpose, and afterwards had a relish for his little tastes of wine 
and jelly that he had not had before. 

He soon made it plain that this was so, for in another day or two 
he sent off his sleeve-buttons and finger rings. He had an amazing 
satisfaction in entrusting her with these errands, and appeared to con- 
sider it equivalent to making the most methodical and provident 
arrangements. After his trinkets, or such of them as he had been able 
to see about him, were gone, his clothes engaged his attention; and 
it is as likely as not that he was kept alive for some days by the 
satisfaction of sending them, piece by piece to an imaginary pawn- 
broker's. 

Thus for ten days Little Dorrit bent over his pillow, laying her cheek 
against his. Sometimes she was so worn out that for a few minutes 
they would slumber together. Then she would awake; to recollect 
with fast-flowing tears what it was that touched her face, and to see, 
stealing over the cherished face upon the pillow, a deeper shadow 
than the shadow of the Marshalsea Wall. 

Quietly, quietly, all the lines of the plan of the great Castle melted, 
one after another. Quietly. quietly, the ruled and cross-ruled counten- 
ance on which they were traced, became fair and blank. Quietly. 
quietly, the reflected marks of the prison bars and of the zig-zag iron 
on the wall-top, faded away. Quietly, quietly, the face subsided into 
a fair younger likeness of her own than she had ever seen under the 
grev hair, and sank to rest. 

At first her uncle was stark distracted. “O my brother ! O William, 
William ! You to go before me; you to go alone; you to go, and I 
to remain! You, so far superior, so distinguished, so noble: I, a 
poor useless creature fit for nothing and whom no one would have 
missed ! ” 

It did her, for the time, the good of having him to think of and to 
succour. 

‘““ Uncle, dear uncle, spare yourself. spare me!” 

The old man was not deaf to the last words. When he did begin to 
restrain himself, it was that he might spare her. He had no care for 
himself ; but, with all the remaining power of the honest heart, stunned 
so long and now awaking to be broken, he honoured and blessed 


her. 
*O God,’ he cried, before they left the room, with his wrinkled 
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hands clasped over her. “Thou seest this daughter of my dear dead 
brother ! All that I have Jooked upon, with my half-blind and sinful 
eyes, Thou hast discerned clearly, brightly. Not a hair of her head 
shall be harmed before Thee. Thou wilt uphold her here, to her last 
hour. And I know Thou wilt reward her hereafter ! ’’ 

They remained in a dim room near, until it was almost midnight. 
quiet and sad together. At times his grief would seek relief, in a burst 
hike that in which it had found its earliest expression; but, besides 
that his little strength would soon have been unequal to such strains, 
he never failed to recall her.words, and to reproach himself and calm 
himself. The only utterance with which he indulged his sorrow was 
the frequent exclamation that his brother was gone, alone; that they 
had been together in the outset of their lives, that they had fallen into 
misfortune together, that they had kept together through their many 
years of poverty, that they had remained together to that day; and 
that his brother was gone alone, alone! 

They parted, heavy and sorrowful. She would not consent to leave 
him anywhere but in his own room, and she saw him lie down in his 
clothes upon his bed, and covered him with her own hands. Then 
she sank upon her own bed. and fell into a deep sleep ; the sleep of 
exhaustion and rest, though not of complete release from a per- 
vading consciousness of affliction. Sleep, good Little Dorrit. Sleep 
through the night ! 

It was a moonlight night; but the moon rose late, being long past 
the full. When it was high in the peaceful firmament, it shone through 
half-closed lattice blinds into the solemn room where the stumblings 
and wanderings of a life had so lately ended. Two quiet figures were 
within the room: two figures, equally still and impassive, equally 
removed by an untraversable distance from the teeming earth and 
all that it contains, though soon to lie in it. 

One figure reposed upon the bed. The other, kneeling on the floor, 
drooped over it ; the arms easilyand peacefully resting on the coverlet, 
the face bowed down, so that the lips touched the hand over which 
with its last breath it had bent. The two brothers were before their 
Father ; far beyond the twilight judgments of this world: high above 
its mists and obscurities.— Suttle Dorrit, Book II. Chap. 19. 


THE LATEST BOOK ON DICKENS 


“ Lak gospel according to Dickens,” says Mr. Sidney Dark in his 

little book* on the great novelist, ‘is a gospel which no one 
can afford to disregard. It is a re-statement of eternal truth... . 
Few things are therefore of more vital importance to the Englishman 
of to-day than that he should understand Dickens completely ana 
rightly.” He then proceeds to state what that gospel is in a chapter 
entitled “ The cheery, joyous and gladsome message, and it is as 


* Charles Dickens, by Sidney Dark. *‘The People’s Books.” 1. Nelson 
und Sons, Ltd. Is. 3d. net. 


25 
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happy a summary as we have read for a long time. Indeed it is 
worth all the rest of the book put together, and we heartily recommend 
our readers to invest their fifteen pence in it for the pleasure of reading 
it alone. The biographical chapter is meagre and of very little value 
at all, but those devoted to individual stories exhibit a certain enthusi- 
astic point of view which is generally sane. Mr. Dark evidently 
admires and approves of Mr. Chesterton’s book on Dickens, for not 
only does he start and end his own with a quotation from it, but 
scatters pretty freely Mr. Chesterton’s opinions and criticisms through- 
out his pages. Sometimes he elaborates a phrase, and in giving it a 
further acrobatic .turn makes nonsense out of it, as when Mr. 
Chesterton describes Sapsea’s epitaph as “entirely delightful and 
entirely insane,” he adds “and to be delightfully insane must surely 
be to be magnificently sane.” Mr. Chesterton does not call it 
“delightfully insane,’ and if he did the deduction does not 
follow. 

There are one or two inaccuracies which no doubt may be put right 
in a new edition, such as Clenham for Clennam, Carter for Carker, 
Crissy for Sissy Jupe, W. G. Wills for W. H. Wills. A Christmas 
Carol is written The Christmas Carol, Dickensian is turned into 
Dickensonian, and Gadshill is spoken of as being “‘ outside Chatham,” 
(which, no doubt, is true); but there are two other towns in between 
them. We are also told that Bradley Headstone “would have 
delighted Mr. Peter Keary.” That may be meant as a compliment to 
Dickens, but who, readers may well enquire, is Mr. Peter Keary. 

There are certain books Mr. Dark does not deal with, such as The 
Battle of Life, The Haunted Man, The Uncommercial Traveller, and 
The Christmas Storves. While appreciating the fact that just over 
a hundred pages is not much elbow room for so large a person as 
Dickens, we feel that The Uncommercial Traveller merited a word or 
two, to say nothing of the two Christmas books. 


From “Daniel Webster in England, Journal of Harriette Story 
Paige, 1839.” Hdited by Edward Gray, Boston, 1917 :—“ June 11— 
Mr. Webster dines to-day, with Mr. Kenyon to meet ‘ Boz,’ the author 
of the Pickwick Papers. Having expressed to Kenyon a desire to see 
this author whose books had given us so much pleasure, he expressly 
asked him to dinner, as Mrs. Webster, Julia and myself. were to follow 
in the evening. Boz greatly resembles the prints of him seen in America. 
He wears an abundance of hair, and appeared to be a very silent 
personage keeping in a corner and shunning observation, but withal, I 
fancy he is a great observer. I looked at him with interest and com- 
passion, having given full credence to the pathetic tale of his sorrows, 
at the loss of his wife and children. As a relief from these bereave- 
ments, I have been told, he had turned to authorship; Kenyon 
laughed most heartily at our wasted sympathy, assuring us, that 
Dickens was yet a husband and a father, and that the story industriously 
circulated, had no origin in truth.” 
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THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 


V HEN he created Mrs. Jellaby with ** her fine eyes fixed on Africa,” 

and the youngest Jellaby disporting himself in the waste paper 
basket, Dickens struck a shrewd blow at that ill-balanced charity 
which does not begin at home. He had no mercy for the charlatan, 
the adventurer, or the humbug, but his large heart bled for all who 
suffered and for all who were oppressed. Children were always dear to 
him and he was their champion against many of the social evils of the 
early Victorian period. To-day he would probably have been as insistent 
as ever ii condemnation of the Mrs. Jellabys, who fix their eyes on 
the ends of the earth to the neglect of more immediate oppressing 
claims, but it is impossible to imagine that his ears could have been deaf 
to the ery of our child-neighbours in Europe, in face of the famine 
which is overwhelming them. 

Evidence of the severity of the famine is incontrovertible. It is 
vouched for by investigators on behalf of the British Government. by 
the responsible representatives of private relief agencies working in 
the famine areas, and by Mr. Hoover, whose duties as ** Food Controller 
of Enrope “ have given him peculiar opportunities of forming a balanced 
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judgment as to the need. Within the past few days, Mr. Hoover has 
said: “I commend to the efforts of all English-speaking people, the 
starving young children. There are at the present moment more than 
three-and-a-half millions in Kurope who will die if they are not provided 
with milk. This will have to be done by private charities.” 

Mr. Hoover’s appeal is reinforced by the evidence of Mr. C. K. 
Butler, head of the British Delegation to the Inter-Alhed Food Com- 
mission. Writing from Vienna a few days ago, Mr. Butler said : ““ From 
everywhere I hear there is still great need for help for the children whose 
general condition is alarmingly bad. We want milk and coal very 
badly besides cod-liver oil and other medical foods. I am sure that 
the coming winter will bring with it more distress than the winter of 
1918, despite the better food conditions.” 

With all her sorrows Britain has been spared the tragedy of famine 
and disease which hangs like a cloud over Europe. Many of her 
children are able once again to enjoy life as only children can. Will 
the parents of these happy children close their eyes and shut their 
ears to the cry of the starving children of Europe? In the name of 
Dickens, who loved children and so often pleaded their cause, readers 
of The Dickensian are invited to do what they can to relieve the present 
distress. British effort centres in the Save the Children Fund, 7 St.. 
James’s Terrace, N.W. 8 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


I didw’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of 
asking, don’t 1t?”’—Rosa DartTLeE. 


QUESTION 


Princess Piace. This was the West End residence of Miss 
Lucretia Tox (Dombey and Son, chap. vii.). Was it the thoroughfare 
from King Street to Pall Mall described by Sala as being in 1838 of 
very ill-repute (‘‘ Life and Adventures,” I., p. 95)?—J. ARDAGH. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE GREAT WHITE HORSE AT IPSWICH 


Sir.— Although the ‘‘ Great White Horse,’’ so pleasingly described 
in your pages recently, is chiefly famous on account of its, Pickwickian 
associations, it has other claims to rank among the foremost of the 
historical inns of England. It is, therefore, more interesting to us to 
think of Mr. Pickwick eating, drinking and sleeping under the same 
roof-tree, which has sheltered in its day, kings and tinkers, conspirators 
and bishops, admirals and prize-fighters, and the other odds and ends of 
travel who used to pass along the great East Road. The earliest 
reference to the house is in the borough records for the year 1528, when 
it is referred to as the ‘‘ White Horse.’ The appellation of “ Great ” 
was apparently added in the early years of the eighteenth century to 
distinguish it from another hostelry which flourished under the sign of 
the ‘‘ Little White Horse.”» Among many famous visitors came George 
II., when on his way from Yarmouth to London, in 1736, and the story 
is told of his escort, being overtaken in a fog, sending back for some 
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links, and being supplied with sausages instead by Mine Host of the 
“White Horse,” who could not understand the broken English of the 
Hanoverian messenger. Louis XVIII., of France, inned here; and 
the great Lord Mazarene, on his release after 30 years’ imprisonment 
in the Grand Chatelet of Paris, lay at the ‘“‘ White Horse,” in 1784. 
Nelson, who was High Steward of Ipswich, slept here in 1800, as did 
- many a famous sailor and soldier during that heroic period. The house 
was re-fronted in Waterloo year, when Tavern Street was widened to 
cope with the increasing road traffic, and the ‘‘rampacious animal ”’ 
was probably “elevated above the principal door” at this time. In 
the prime age of coaching—the twenties and thirties of last century— 
the “ White Horse ”’ carried. on a great coaching and posting business, 
sharing the latter trade with the ‘‘ Golden Lion ” on the Cornhill. 
Yours truly, 
G. O. Rickworp, 
1002nd (Russian) Labour Company, Coy.-Sergt.-Major. 
Zillebeke, near Ypres. 
14th July, 1919. 


MRS. HOWITT’S RECOLLECTIONS OF DICKENS 

Sir.— Driving one day near Hook, on the Brighton road, some four 
or five miles from Esher, we met Charles Dickens, who had, in 1836, 
become a favourite with the reading public through his Sketches by 
Boz. He was walking with Harrison Ainsworth. I have no doubt thy 
were both on the look-out for facts, images, and characters to weave 
into their constantly-appearing fictions ; and in Dickens’s next pro- 
duction, Master Humphrey’s Clock, I was amused to see that our 
stout and wilful pony, Peg, had not escaped his observations, but had 
been set to do service in Mr. Garland’s chaise. 

Thus Mary Howitt in her ‘“ Autobiography.” Is there any con- 
firmation of her assumption ? Or is there any reason why we should not 
accept it ? One asks these questions because there certainly is reason 
for doubting other assumptions of hers. ‘* By the bye,’’ she says, “all 
down the Portsmouth road about Esher you see traces of his quict 
notice of everything: in poor Smike’s journey with Nicholas 
Nickleby ; in the names of Weller. the Marquis of Granby, and the like ; 
as in Jater years you could trace his names in the Hampstead Road, as 
Sol’s Arms, in his long walks from Tavistock House round by Highgate 
and over Hampstead Heath back again.” 

There is certainly reason for doubting her assumption regarding 
the name of Weller. May we accept the other assumptions ? 

Yours faithfully, 
C. WuHrrcoMs. 
ERRATA IN “ DOMBEY AND SON ”’ 

Sir.—With reference to a letter from Mr. R. T. Jupp, in The Dicken- 
sian, for July, the following may be interesting. 

1. I have a copy with the two Errata printed after the list ci 
plates: But this copy, which is bound from the Parts, has all tis 
eleven Errata of the slip inserted in Part V. in the text. 

2. I have a set of the hook in Parts with the six Errata in the 
final (19-20) Part. 

3. I have four copies of Part V. and they all have the printed 
slip of Errata—eleven items. 
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I have found Eckel so often at fault that I consider him quite un- 
reliable, especially as regards the details of “‘ Pickwick.” 
“Yours faithfully, 
5 d Morris F. Cock. 
Glendale, 
Ashforth Mount, 
25th July, 1919. 


HEATH’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO PICKWICK 
Sir.—I can find no complete collation of Heath’s Pickwickian 
iustrations and perhaps, unless there is one of which I am unaware, 
it would be useful to give a collation of my copy. 
Covers.—Stiff paper with green ground and gilt design on it. Black 
label, edging and lettering in gilt on front cover. Lettering :— 

** Pickwickian/Illustrations./Twenty plates/by Heath/Price Five 

shillings. ] 

No title page or letterpress. 

Twenty Plates. 

Each plate lettered at top ‘ Pickwickian Illustrations,” with 
number of plate, except Plates 17, 18, 19, 20, which are not 
numbered. 

At bottom corner, left, page number of the book. 

At bottom corner, right, chapter number. 

At bottom. the quotation illustrated. 

At bottom, Ist plate. ‘‘ Published by T. McLean, Haymarket, 
1837.” 

At bottom, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Plates. “‘ Published 1837 by 
T. McLean, Haymarket.” 

No Publisher’s name or date on the rest of the Plates. 
Plates 17, 18, 19, 20 not numbered. 
Piaie 6.—The inscription runs :— 
Mr. Jingle fell on his knees, remained thereupon ior five minutes 
thereafter and rosee the accet’ lover, ete. 
Plate 13.—Inscription :— 
“What,” said Mr. Pott solemnly—‘: what rhymes to ‘ tinkle ” 
Villian ?» 
Plate 14.—Inscription :— 
‘“ Who are you rascal?” said the Captain. 
*“ Cold Punch,” murmered Mr. Pickwick. 
Plate 18.—Inscription :— 
~* Law,” replied Mr. Grummer, “‘law, civil power and exehative ; 
them’s my titles, here’s my authority.” 
Yours faithfully, 
Morris F. Cock. 
Glendale, 
Ashford Mount, 
Tth August, 1919. 


BRANCHES AND PROPAGANDA 
Sir.—One result of my visit to the Annual Conference—the first it 
had been my privilege to attend—was to imbue me more strongly than 
ever with missionary zeal in the Dickensian cause. It was delightful 
to meet so many kindred spirits drawn from various parts of the country, 
but in running through the list of the Branches represented J was 
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irresistibly reminded of the extent of the ground which so far is outside 
the pale of the Fellowship’s operations. 

I think that the influence of the Fellowship might be extended con- 
siderably if only, as Mrs. Micawber would have said: ‘‘ we make an 
effort.” It occurs to me that the present time is a most suitable one 
for a forward movement, and my object in writing this is to suggest 
that each of the existing Branches should seriously consider what it can 
do within its own sphere of influence to promote the formation of 
other branches of the parent tree. 

In Gloucestershire, the formation of the Gloucester Branch was 
followed by the establishment of one at Cheltenham, and last year 
Cinderford, in the Forest of Dean, was added to the roll. The energetic 
Hon. Secretary of the Cheltenham Branch (Mr. W. E. Palser) has 
within the last few months held a “‘ missionary meeting ” at Tewkesbury, 
in this county, from which great hopes are entertained, and Gloucester 
has its eye upon the neighbouring town of Stroud with a similar object 
in view. 

I think it would be an excellent thing if there eould be a grouping or 
federation of Branches in certain parts of the country with a view 
to the taking of united action for propaganda purposes within this 
area. For example, why cannot the Birmingham, Redditch, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Cinderford and other Branches in the Midlands co-operate 
with a view to seeing what can be done to secure the desired end ? 
Surely there is a sufficient number of ardent Dickensians in Worcester, 
Hereford and Bristol—to mention three places at random—to justify 
the formation of Branches of the Fellowship in those cities, if only a 
lead were given to them. Who will ‘come over to Macedonia and 
help us?” Similarly, I should like all the other Branches—north, 
south, west and east—to co-operate in their respective districts for 
the purpose of planting the Dickens flag in fertile soil. 

Clearly, our enthusiastic friends representing the highly-favoured 
Branches in Dickens-land, the acquaintance of some of whom it was 
such an inspiration to make at the Conference, should be amongst 
the first to show the way in this matter. Hitherto, I fear, we have been 
too self-centred incur various Branches. We want as much as 
possible to discard the parochial spirit, and to realise that the Dickens 
Fellowship is, or should be, an organisation which cannot be limited by 
merely artificial geographical boundaries. 

Yours faithfully, 
Rockleaze, E. Kenpati PEarson. 
94, Henry Road. 
Gloucester. 


DICKENS AND STEVENSON 


Sir.—R. L. Stevenson writes, in an unpublished letter to Sir Sidney 
Colvin, ‘‘ My father . . . consoled himself with Charles Dickens, who is 
—— figure it! I had forgotten & connection of the family.” 
This does not seem to be mentioned in any of the books about 
Stevenson. Perhaps some Dickensian can supply the genealogical 
links. 


Yours truly, 
11 Prince’s Square, J. D. Hamitown. 
Queen’s Park, Glasgow. 
August 27th, 1919 
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MR. WELLER’S WATCH 


Sir.—I am the fortunate owner of a watch which, I believe, once 
belonged to Mr. Weller, senior. The watch is a pound in weight, 
within a fraction of an ounce. It is a verge, double-cased watch, by 
Edward Manley, London, No. 17,394. I have had the date verified as 
about 1830, five or six years, anyway, before the publication of 
Pickwick. The watch is of silver, with proper Hall-marks, which of 
course give the date. On the back of the outer case is inscribed “ Mr. 
Weller, Senr.”” The watch was left to me by a Mr. George Parker, 
deceased, an Uppingham and Oxford man, who told me that the watch 
was given to him by a lady, who told him that she had often seen Charles 
Dickens riding on the box-seat of the Bath and Bristol coach with 
Mr. Weller, senior. Any further remarks about the watch are the result 
of my own surmise. I imagine that the watch was made for a show 
watch in the shop window. It is too heavy for wear, and I suggest 
that the watch was bought and presented to Mr. Weller, senior, by 
some jovial friends and admirers. Any further information about the 
watch would be of interest to me and, I think, to the public. 

Yours, etc., 
St. Mary’s, WILLIAM, CANON SMITH. 

Little Crosby, Liverpool. 

September 10th. 


[The above letter also appeared in The Times.] 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


GLOUCESTER.—The annual excursion was held on June 19th, 
when a party of nearly 100 had a very enjoyable steamer trip up the 
Severn to Tewkesbury. Although arrangements could not be made 
on this occasion for tea to be partaken of at the Hop Pole Hotel 
(immortalised in The Pickwick Papers) the Dickensians were accom- 
modated at another hostelry of literary interest, the Bell Hotel, having 
been the residence of Abel Fletcher, the Quaker-tanner of ‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” the principal scenes of which are laid in the 
ancient Gloucestershire borough (designated Norton Bury in the book), 
The President (Mr. James Richings) was stipported at tea by the 
Mayoress of Gloucester (Lady Bruton) and the Mayor of Tewkesbury 
(Alderman A, Baker). Reference was made to the recent efforts of the 
Cheltenham Branch to start a Branch of the Fellowship at Tewkes- 
bury, and the hope was expressed that they would speedily bear fruit. 
The Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. Kendall Pearson) announced that 
Barnaby Rudge had been selected by the votes of the members as the 
book for the 1919-20 session. The pleasures of the, occasion were 
enhanced. by the interesting descriptions given by Mr. George Embrey 
(a member of the Branch) of some of the historical and archzological 
features of Tewkesbury, including the far-famed Abbey. 


MANCHESTER.— Fifty members and friends took part in the 
Summer Excursion to the ‘ Cheeryble Brothers Country” on 
Saturday, June 2lst. On arrival at Summerseat the party walked to 
the Grant Memorial Tower, afterwards proceeding to Ramsbottom, 
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and visiting St. Andrew’s Church, where the famous brothers are 
interred. After tea a meeting was held in “ Old Dundee,” the church 
in which the Grant family worshipped on their arrival in the town. 
Mr. John Swift presided, and the President of the Branch, Mr. J. 
Cuming Walters, read a paper on “ Dickens and Lancashire.”’ An 
interesting discussion followed. The next Session opens on October 
3rd, and a good programme of meetings has been arranged. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


Charles Dickens. By Sidney Dark (The People’s Books). London : 
T. C. and E. C. Jack, Ltd., and T. Nelson and Sons, Ltd., 1s. 3d. net. 

Dickens, Reade and Collins: Sensation Novelists. A Study in the 
conditions and theories of novel writing in Victorian England. By 
Walter C. Phillips. New York: Columbia University Press, 2 dollars. 

David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens. Abridged and edited for 
Schools by H. A. Treble, M.A.’ London: Macmillan and Co., Is. 3d. 
The Christmas Carol League, Is. 

A Dickens Legend: an interpretation, by W. J. Douglas-Hamilton. 

Charles Dickens, by Richard Burton. Indiapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 6s. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 

“The Paris of Thackeray and Dickens,” by Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 
New York: The Bookman, July. 

“Charles Dickens and the ‘Independent,’ Hampshire In- 
dependent, 28th June. 

‘“*'Dickens’s Topographical Slips: a Peculiarity of Style,” by 
Margaret Whitebrook. Notes and Queries, July. 

“* Books and Human Life ” (Dombey and Son), by F. D. H. Bucks. 
Examiner, 26th June. 

“London in Little: Hanging Sword Alley,” by W. John O° 
London’s Weekly, 7th June. 

“ Did Dickens Exaggerate in Dotheboys ?” by ‘ Provincial.’ The 
United Methodist, 19th June. 

““ Charles Dickens and the Brotherhood.” Christian Science Monitor 
(Boston, U.S.A.), 28th June. 

** Dickens and the Old Britannia.” (Illus.), Cunard Magazine, July. 

“Famous Dickensian Inns,” by B. W. Matz. XIV., The King’s 
Arms, Lancaster; XV., Wood’s Hotel, Furnival’s Inn; Christian 
Science Monitor, 11th and 25th June. 

“Is Charles Dickens a Wash Out?” The Clarion, 29th August. 

“Dickens and the Law,” by H.C. Biron. National Review, August. 

“More about Edwin Drood.” Letter by Professor H. Jackson, and 
Reply by J. Cuming Walters. Times Literary Supplement, 7th and 
21st August. 

“Some Dickens Originals,’ by E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A. 
Reading Mercury, 2nd and 9th August. 

“In the Footsteps of Mr. Squeers,”’ by Sydney Walton. Daily 
Chronicle, 9th August. 

“Dickens and Thackeray.” Letter by J. W. T. Ley. John, O° 
London’s Weekly, 9th August. 

“Dickens en het Moderne Engeland.” De Nieuwe Courant, 10th 
August. 
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“Mr. Weller’s Watch.” Reply by T. Sturge Cotterell. WYvmnes, 
16th September, and by Wm. Smith, 18 mepbcmber, Liwwerpool Echo. 
es September (Illustrated). 

“The Marquis of Granby Dorking. Letter from H. FE. Malden 
Times Literary Supplement, 18tn September. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


All meetings at 8 o'clock except otherwise stated. 


OCTOBER 

3. Hull: Conversazione, arranged by the President, at The 

Metropole. at 7-45 p.m. 
Manchester: Opening Mecting at 7-15. , 

4. London: 3 p.m., at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street—Social 
Gathering, Music, etc . 

11. London and Hackney: Wild-flower Ramble to North Mimms 
and Ridge Hill. Meet at Potters’ Bar Station, 3 p.m. ‘Train 
leaves Finsbury Park, 2-36, King’s Cross, 2-30. 

17. Hull: Lecture by Miss C. G. Cumberbirch on “Teachers and 
Children in Fiction,” at The Metropole, at 7-45 p.m. 

30. Edinburgh: Lecture, ‘‘ The Dickens People,” by Sheriff T. A. 
Fyfe, at Goold Hall. 

31. Hull: Lecture by Mr. S. Nicholson on ‘“ The Novels of George 
Meredith,” at The Metropole, at 7-45 p.m. 


NOVEMBER 

1. London: At Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, 3 p.m.—Lecture on 
‘“Worry: As it might be regardecl by Mark Tapley,” by 
Mr. C. Keane. 

7. Manchester: Short Papers and Recitals. 

13. Edinburgh: Short Papers, ‘“‘A Survey of Dombey and Son,” 
by the President and “ Dickens’s Land of Childhood,” by 
Ex-Provost Boyd, at Goold Hall, at 7-30. 

14. Hull: Readings from Bleak House, by Miss Eleanor Watson and 
Members, at The Metropole, at 7-45 p.m. 

21. Manchester: Social Evening at 7-30. 

27. Edinburgh: Lecture, ‘‘ A Chat about Dickens’s first editions,” 
by Mr. C. E. 8. Chambers, at Goold Hall. 

28. Hull: Lecture Study— Bleak House, by Mr. J. H. Noble, at the 
Metropole, at 7-45 p.m. 

29. London: Adjourned Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C., at 3 p.m. 


DECEMBER 
5. Manchester: “The Half-Unknown Charles Dickens,” by Mr. 
J. Cuming Walters. 
6. London: At Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, 3 p.m.—Members’ 
Afternoon: Papers on “The Chimes,” ete. 
11. Edinburgh: Short Papers, “‘ The Women of Dickens,” by Miss 
Hilda Skae, and “‘ The Troubles of Toots,” by Mr. J. Murray 
Minck, at Goold Hall. 
12. Hull: Lecture by Mr. G. T. Sampson on “‘ Yuletide with Dickens,” 
at The Metropole, at 7-45 p.m. 
18. Edinburgh: Conversazione at Goold Hall. 


